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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 





His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, THURSDAY 
EVENING NEXT, the 15th inst., commencing at eight o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








AND 
LOAN MUSEUM OF ART TREASURES. 
Under the special Patronage of Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
And His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Patron :—His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
Presipent :—His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 


WILL BE OPENED WEDNESDAY, lita MAY, 
With a Grand Performance of 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ ATHALIE,” 
Which will be rendered by a Chorus and Band of 
400 Members, 

Coxpuctor—Mr. G. VANDELEUR LEE. 
The following Artists have been engaged :— 
Miss EDITH WYNNE. 

Madame DEMERIC LABLACHE, 
Madame OTTO ALVSLEBEN, 

Signor FOLI. 


AND 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY. 


Season Tickets, admitting te the opening, now ready, one 
Winea ; children, 10s. ea. — : 





PBILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
_ W. G. CUSINS.—ST, JAMES’S HALL.—FOURTH 
CONCERT, MONDAY, May 12th, at 8 o’clock.—Symphony in 
C, Mozart; Concerto for Flute, Op. 69, Molique ; Flute, Mr. 
Oliif Svensden. Concerto (MS.) for Violin, G@. A. Macfarren 
(first time of performance); Violin, Herr Straus. Symphony 
. thoven; Overture, “ Anacreon,” Cherubi 
Moar nar tg bee Spe + reg aera — 
on of J. H. Mapleson, ., of Her Majesty’s Opera). 
Stas, 10s. 6d.; reserved, 7s.; unreserved, 5s., and 2s, ah 
Santley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, W. ; 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s-hall; L. Cock, Chappe 
Mitchell, R, Ollivier, Keith, Prowse, and A. Hays, Royal 
Exchange-buildings, 





(LLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—41, QUEEN 

8QU. Bloomsbury.—The Council are enabled to 

offer an EXTRA PRIZE for Composition (making five in all). 
and conditions forwarded on receipt of stamp. 

The next Examination for Fellowship will take on 
Thursday, June 26th. Examiners, Dr. Steggall, Dr. Stainer, 
and Mr. Charles E. a hed sition be elie 

Printed particulars ma on application by enclos' 
stamp to : R. Eimpus, Hon. Sec. 








RoBeRt COCKS’ and Co.’s NEW MUSIC. 
Pianof. Songs. 
The Rose. J 3s. | VillageBells. Anne Fricker. 3s. 
. | Ye have ~~ it untoMe, M. 
we 6 A Rose in Heaven, in ¥ and G. 
. 8. Rockstro. 3s. t. 48. each. 
Meeting of the Waters. B. | The Mountain Daisy. 38, 
Richards, 4s. If Wishes were Horses, A. 
March from Fidelio. West. 8s. | Rosen. 3s. 
en’s Six Waltzes. 3s. | For Old poe Ste, Abt. 8s. 


Beside the Gate. A. 
Modart’s Three ditto. 38. each.| Rosen. 2s, 
ARooia Heaven. B. Richards. 





All post free at half- in stamps—London: Sole Pub- 
lishers, Ropzat Cocks ro New Burlington-street, 








(joNcEnts, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
860 ings, Meetings, and Balls—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
Ms ware, ine application is invited for 


securing available . to Mr.j Hall —ROBERT 
COCKS, Proprietor | = pply . 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 


LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





FRANZ ABT. 


ROSEOF ROSES - - - - 3 > 
THE SONG OF LOVE - - - 30 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM - - 3 0 
MY MESSENGERS - - - - 30 
THE CONFESSION - - - - 3.0 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 

THE WANDERER - - - 38 0 


The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 





CIRO PINSUTI. 
s. d. 
THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER - 3 0 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD - - 3 0 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS - 3 0 
FOLLOW ME GAILY - - < 3 0 
3 0 


OVER THE OCEAN - - : a 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL.. 


SHAT RVEMENG (0 Gondola feng)- 8 2 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- - - 3 0 
ANGEL MUSIG- - - - - 40 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 

GOI in SiN Sa. heh side 0 
OLETMESLEEP - - - - 380 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE MY QUEBN- - - - 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE - - - 
LITTLE MAY (InCandD) - - 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection)- 


> PP PP Boe 


d. 
ce] 
0 
Oo 
0 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Musie 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
usical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
—- Continental SS in Lei , Berlin, Hamburg, 
ee Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
+ nofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
gaa piey Fo Sonny Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
$4, 2 “8 ree doors , 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. Sh 





MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—MAY SALE. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell 

b Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C 
on MON AY, May 26th, and following day, at 10 minutes 
One o'clock precisely, a LARGE COLLECTION of MU Ic, 
including the Works of .the most esteemed Composers, both 
Ancient and Modern. Also Musical Instruments, Grand and 

tage Pianofortes (including a fine 7-octave Concert Grand, 
1 Erard, in walnut, recently new), Harmoniums, Harps, 

oT, Mn pera Wind Instruments, &c. 

». 4ists of Instruments intended for insertion in this 

will be in time up till the 19th inst. - 





HARLES AND ARTHUR LE JEUNBR’S 
CONCERT, at the HANOVER — ROOMS, on 
TUESDAY, 18th May, at 8 o'clock. eir programme will 
include compositions for one P , and their 
special ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. Vocalists, Malle. 
ita Gaetano, Miss uez, and Mr. Santley. Conductor, 
Mr. W. Gang Tickets, 7s., 5s., and 2s, 6d. At Mitchell's 


W. 
Royal Library, Cha; ; ) 
* ~ rary ppell’s, Cramer’s, Austin's Ticket-office, and 





Pe JON BULOW Ss SECOND RE- 
j HALL, TUESDAY MORNING, 
MAY 18th, at three o'clock. Winaone 1. J. 8. Back 
Prélude et Fugue, in A minor (Transcription. Liszt), 2%. J. 
Brahms, Variations et Fugue sur un Air de Handel. 8, Beet- 
hoven, Sonate. Op. 81. 4. Scarlatti, Fuga del Gatto; Rhein- 
berger, Andante et Toccata, Op. 12 ; Moza: Menuet et Gigue ; 
Got Gavotte, 5. Selection from Chopin, Stalls, Ts. 6d. ; 
, 38; admission, 1s. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 
Lamborn Cock ; 


84 New Bond-street ; Schott; J. B. Cramer ; H 
Mitchell's ; Chappell; R. W. Ollivier; Keith, Prowse; A. 


Hays; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s-hall. 





HE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
(established bg Ba J. Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 

. Mr. Land, and Mr. a to announce their 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES of THURSDAY AFTER- 
NOON CONCERTS, at St. George’s-hall, to be given fort- 
nightly :-— 8, 22; June 6 and 19. Subscription stall, 
transferable, 21s., of Mr. Land, Director, 4, yey ff lace, 
Regent’s-patk ; at Mr. Mitchell's Roy Library, 38, 0! Bond. 
street ; Austin's Ticket-office, 1 Piccadilly. Stalls, 68; 

6. 


‘al 
reserved seats, 38. 6d. ; balcony, 28.; back, 1 





ISS MARY FISHER’S SECOND SOIREE 
MUSICALE, ATHENAUM, WwW. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 16th. play a 
Selection from the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
Schumann, Weber, and Chopin. Conductor, Mr. WLLLIAM 


,| CARTER. Particulars see 





GNES and bh ate atid xX, . the 

t ” 8) , 
the S -, pyre before the ‘QUEEN WW INDSOR 
CASTLE, will give a SOIREE MUSICALE, at BEETHOVEN 
ROOMS, TUESDAY, 20th, at 8 o'clock. Tickets, 6s. and 
2s. 6d.; at Mr. Austin’s, the Rooms, and of “Ss 


282, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill. ‘‘ Krard’s Grad 
Piano.” 





ASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS PIER 
BAND.—The Directors are willing to receive Tenders 

for the supply of a Band for one year ; Eleven for Eight months, 
and Fifteen for Four months. Further 
obtained on application to the Secretary, 8, Bank Bu 
Hastings, where Tenders must be sent, on or before the morn 
of Saturday, the 17th of May instant. 
lst May, 1878. THOS, 8. HIDE, Secretary. 





ANTHEM FOR WHIT-SUNDAY, 


“GOD I8 A SPIRIT,” 
FROM “THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA,” 


' BY 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Ocravo Epitiox, Paicn Sixrznce, Natt. 
Lamsonn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
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TEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. — 8ub- 
scribers are respectfully informed that in consequence of 

the indisposition of Madame PAREPA ROSA, who was 
engaged to sing the ELSA wusic in “ LOHENGRIN,” the 
Third Public Kehearsal and Evening Coneert will be postponed 
till Saturday Afternoon, JUNE 7th, and Wednesday Eveniog, | 
JUNE 11th, 1873. Ou Wednesday Evening, JUNE lith, (and 


at the previous Public Rehearsal, Saturday Afternoon, June 7th), 
Wagner's opera, “‘ LOBENGRIN,” will positively be presented, 
with Soloista, Chorus, and Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. 
WYLDE, for the first time in England. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 
\ MANUAL of VOCAL MUSIC for USE in 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by JOHN 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ A few words on the Anglican Chant,” &c. 


Also, by the same Author, price 6d, “MUSIC and SOL-FA 
SYSTEMS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS,” forming a Plea 
for legitimate Musical Instruction in Schools. 


London: Groner Puitir and Sox, 82, Fleet-strect. 


Si ~ GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
conceits, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Strget, 
Portman-square, W, 








Just Published, 
7 PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 











Ae 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES. 
Idylle pour Piano. 
4s. 
BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano. 

4s. 

London: J. B. Caawer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 








G@ tet eare F UN OD. 
1 


Stoson Guatiermo, the author of ‘‘ The Lover and the Bird,” 
“Sing me that Song again,” “ La Camelia,” “La Notte ¢ bella,” 
“Amo,” and many other well-known musical compositions, 
had, till the year 1854, always been able, with the income he 
derived from his profession—that of a teacher of singing—to 
maintain bimself and family in respectability and comfort. In 
that year his voice unfortunately gave way, his omer ae 
income rapidly declined, and he was practically left dependen 
tipon the profits arising from the eale of his compositions, the 
most productive of which, in 1870, he was compelled to 
mortgage to meet his then liabilities and immediate wants. In 
April, 1872, his misfortune culminated in his becoming afflicted 
with a cancer in the mouth, from which, after much suffering, 
he died on the 20th of March, 1873, leaving his widow aud five 
children, viz., Ludovico, Gabriel, Charles, Violetta, and Claude, 
dependent upon the exertions of the eldest son Ludovico, who 
has adopted bis father’s profession, but whose income is wholly 
inadequate to such a burden. 

The Committee fee! satisfied that the facts above stated only 
require to be brought to the notice of those who have loug been 
familiar with Signor Guglielmo’s name as a teacher ana com- 
poser of music, to enable them to procure the meaus of alleviating 
the present distressing condition of his widow and children. 

The uncdermentioned gentlemen have eed to act as a 
Committee for the purpose of raising and administering the 
t i_ 


Ineupus T, Paicuanp, Eaq., (Treasurer), 57, Granville Park, 
Blackheath. 


Sin Jurivs Bereprcr. H. N. Lay, . CB. 


Joun Baercusa, Jr., Esq. C. Mackgson, Esq. 

Gao. Cany, Eeq. ’ Davio te 

G. H. B. Hunt, Esq. E. H. Turrin, Esq. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the ‘‘ Guglielmo 
Fund,” at the London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar 
Branch, to any member of the Committee, or as directed hy 
either of the newspapers kindly aiding the Committee. 

©, R. MacCLYMONT, Hon, Sec. 
4, Garden Court, Temple, E.C, 


M. W, BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“IL TALISMANO.” 





MESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street, have 
the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrange- 
ments with Madame Balfe for the publication of the late M. W, 
Balfe’s Grand Opera, now io rehearsal at Her Majesty's Opera. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE was the scene of the great 
beery of this talented Composer; and it was bis last wish 
that this work should be first performed in the scene of these 
former successes, ‘The Director has unqualified pleasure in 
being enabled to accede to this desire of a distinguished musi- 
cian, whom any country would gladly claim as its own. This 
important event will doubtless give a special interest and éclat 
to the Season. SIR MICHAEL COSTA has kindly consented 
to superintend the production of this great work, which is a 
sufficient guarantee that it will be perfect in all its details, 

MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON 

Will Create the Character of EDITH PLANTAGENET. 





“IL TALISMANO;” 
OR, “THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD,” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL ROMANTIC OPERA IX THREE Acts, 
Founded on SIR WALTER SCOTT'S Novel of that name. 
The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 

The Italian Translation SIGNOR G. ZAFFIRA, 
The Musie by M. W, BALFE, 
Sin Kaynern or Scortany,.. ,Siguor CAMPANINI. 
Ricnanp Cava vx Liow ..., ..Siguor COLLINL 


L/ Euin0 ceeeeveeeeess Signor MENDINT, 
BLONDEL 4... .. 00005000000. Signor CANTONI, 
Duasnoauta +eeeseeee+Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Koira Poawracunet ........ Mdme. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


LONDON; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in @ Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs.. J. B. 
Caamer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs, Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon, W, R, 
Spencer, &c., Kc. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tuomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON ; 
J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 








—_ 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 











yy Avaee DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARI 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols, 8yo., with Pateiis > 


FE OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 





— | 
—— LONDON ; or, Phases 
t ‘ ‘ : : 
MAURICE DAVIES DL Set oe BY the Re. 4, 
ane ay ee 
\ ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Iustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


Mesicat RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY, 2 vols, 8yo. 











| Ag DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON. 





————__ 


Hom: SWEET HOME, By Mrs, J, 


H. RIDDELL; 83 vola, 





ONDON’S HEART. 


FARJEON. 8 vols. 


By B. L, 


HE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT, 
A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols. 





ADY MAY'S INTENTIONS, _ By 
JOHN POMEROY. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘* Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols, 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel, 
8 vols. 


Y LITTLE GIRL, By the Authors 
of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 


URPHY’S MASTER, and other 


Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

















2 vols. 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories. By 
MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD, 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s, 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STRE , LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstRvction Gratis, © 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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NIGHT. 





Seraph dusk, from Heaven cast out, 
What thine earthly mission ? 
Full of eyes, within, without, 
Like the prophet’s vision. 


Crescent-crowned and beautiful! 
Kindling star by star, 

Angels mount thy sable wings, 
Stretching wide and far. 


Maiden, near whose orbéd brow, 
Pale the planets shine, 

Only come at this strange hour, 
Mystic, deep, divine.— 


Leave the day to meaner souls, 
Let us rule the night, 
At my feet its shadows fall, 
On thy brow its light. 
Lizz1z, 





PROVINCIAL. 
Mr. E. Falconer and his new drama “ Killarney’ 
are announced for the Theatre Royal Manchester. 








Mr. J. K. Emmett has concluded a very successful 
three weeks’ engagement at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool. This week ‘ The Happy Land” 
has been produced, 





Mr. and Mrs, G. Rignold have appeared in ‘* Amos 
Clark” at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. The 
début of the Liverpool young lady, Miss Nina 
Temple, as Juliet, has been postponed in conse- 
quence of indisposition. 





Mr. Falconer has appeared in his dramas, ‘* Zileen 
Oge” and “ Killarney,” at the Liverpool Amphi- 
theatre, This week the attraction is M. Espinosa 
and his Covent Garden Ballet Troupe, but the 
principal danseuse, Mdlle. Dor, has been unable to 
appear, 

Romberg’s ‘* Lay of the Bell,’ and Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s ‘‘May Queen,” were performed at a 
concert given by the Lymington Philharmonic 
Society on May-Day. The soloists were Miss Jessie 
Royd, Miss M. Beach (an amateur), Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Brandon, and the members of the 
Society formed the chorus, 





The last coneert of the season at the Gentlemen’s 
Concert Hall, Manchester, offered somewhat peculiar 
attraction by means of a well chosen program of 
Chamber Music interpreted by Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, and MM, Hallé and Piatti. Mdme. Otto 
Alvesleben giving with evident pleasure to the 
audience some choice yocal selections, 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a 
successful performance of ‘‘ The Creation” on 
Tuesday last in aid of the Orphan Boys’ Asylum, 
The whole of the performers gave their services, 
and we believe the proceeds will amount to £250. 
The solos were sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr, Santley. Sir Julius Benedict 
conducted, 

True to his determination to make his theatre 
popular, Mr, Edward Henry of the New Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester,'has, after Mr. Wybert Reeves’s 
short engagement, brought out Miss Chester with 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin (one of our best actresses) in 
the leading part. All that good acting and good 
scenery can do has been done, and the result is a 
genuine success, 





Mr, and. Mrs, Bandmann’s visit to Manchester, 
Which concludes this week, has been pre-eminently 
Successful, and contrasts favourably with their 
Previous visits, They have played in “ Hamlet,” 
“ Lady of Lyons,” and ‘* Macbeth,” as well as in a 
little adaptation of Mr. Bandmann’s himself, entitled 
“Only an Actor.” Themounting of Shakespeare 


at the Pringess’s Theatre is too well known to need 
repetition, 


Next Wednesday the Guildhall at Winchester will 
be opened with a ceremony, including prayers by the 
Bishop ef Winchester, and an address by the Lord 
Chancellor, which will be followed by the singing of 
the Old Hundredth Psalm by the assembly and the 
playing of the National Anthem by the band of the 
Rifle Brigade. The company will attend Divine 
service at the cathedral at half-past three, during 
which a new anthem, composed for the oecasion by 
Dr. Arnold, the organist, will be sung. 





There was a disappointment at the Liverpool 
Amphitheatre this week. Malle. Henriette d'Or, the 
famous danseuse, who has arrived in Liverpool and 
was anxious to appear, was forbidden by her medical 
adviser, in consequence of illness, to dance. On 
Monday Mons. Léon Espinosa and his Covent 
Garden Ballet Troupe appeared, and by their graceful 
posturing, charming dancing, and amusing panto- 
mime, achieved quite a success. The ballet in 
which they appear is entitled ‘ Z’Almée,” the 
subject being an Eastern one, 





An English Opera Company, under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Durand, has been performing at the 
Blackburn Theatre. They commenced with Verdi's 
“Il Trovatore,” the artists being Mdlle. Mariani, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Parkinson, and Mr. Durand. The 
Blackburn Times says of Miss Palmer, who repre- 
sented Azucena, that ‘‘ she is in every way equal to 
all that is expected of her. She has a splendid 
contralto voice, and, being a clever actress, she fairly 
carried the house with her as the exponent of the 
resolute and revengeful gipsy.” 





At the National Music Meetings in July next, 
Liverpool will be represented by three choirs, a fact 
which must be as gratifying to those who started 
the movement, now so long in agitation, as to Mr. 
Willert Beale. ‘The first rehearsal of the repre- 
sentative choir of eighty men’s voices under Mr, 
Sanders’s baton, took place on Saturday evening at 
the Free Library. ‘The choir, we are informed, is 
powerful enough for all purposes, and will, when 
carefully drilled, as it is sure to be by Mr. Sanders, 
prove a very formidable antagonist to any other 
body of vocalists it may meet at Sydenham. The 
two church choirs intending to compete have already 
had several meetings for practice. This preparation 
for the competitive performances will in all proba- 
bility be of service to choral singing in the district, 





The “Happy Land,” with the three political 
caricatures prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain, was 
produced on Monday at the Prince of Wales‘s 
Theatre, Liverpool, to an immence audience, in- 
cluding the Mayor and several local magistrates. 
The representatives of the Ministry were hailed with 
shouts of laughter, and the political hits were 
received with uproarious applause, the occasion being 
made quite a political demonstration, The licensed 
version was that represented, but the public are 
allowed to compare it with this edition by means of 
“books of words,” containing all the unlicensed and 
expurgated passages. Local hits at municipal, 
parochial, and kindred affairs, were introduced, and 
also tickled the tastes of the audience. No inter- 
ference with the performance of the impersonations 
of the three Ministers was attempted. 





The Derby Philharmonic Society gave its con- 
cluding concert of the seventh season on Wednesday 
evening, April 80th, by a very good performance of 
instrumental and yocal music. The program 
included the overtures ‘‘ Lodoiska,” Cherubini, and 
“ Director of the Comedy,” Mozart; also three move- 
ments from Beethoven's fourth symphony in B flat, 
The most enjoyable part of the concert was an oboe 
solo by Mr. Reynolds (C. Hallé’s band), a ‘ Quin- 
tet, Op. 16, by Beethoven, for pianoforte, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon, and the lovely Trio 
of Mozart, for pianoforte, violin and clarinet. The 
vocal portion of the program was rendered in an 
artistic manner by Mrs. T, O. Bateman: her singing 
of “ Voi che sapete,” Mozart, and ‘* Maiden and the 
Bird,” Spohr—the latterjwith clarinet obbligato by 
Mr. Marshall—was eyerything to be desired. Mr. 





LLL 
W. 8. Woodward led the band, and Mr. W. W. 
Woodward conducted and took the pianofcrte parts 


in the Quintet and Trio. There was'a large and 
fashionable attendance. . 


—X_—_—_= 
OPERA. 


Saturday night witnessed a sad break-down at 
Covent Garden. The opera was Guglielmo Tet,” 
a work which has not been done these two years ; 
and the entrée was that of Signor Urio as Arnotdo. 
From some cause or other Sig. Urio was physically 
incapable of getting through the music of his part. 
He was suffering from illness, though whether the 
illness came on suddenly or whether he thought he 
might struggle through the evening and conquer his 
indisposition, does not appear; not even an apology 
for his condition being offered. The consequence 
was that the audience did not know that physical ill 
health was the cause of Sig. Urio’s bad singing; but 
treated him to some sound hissing. This finished 
poor Sig. Urio. He sang no more, though he 
occasionally showed himself; and the opera came 
to an abrupt end at the close of the third act. The 
rest of the mechanism was naturally thrown out of 
gear, even while the opera lasted. M. Maurel would 
have been an excellent Tell but for the disaster; 
then there was the Matilda of Mdme. Sinico, a note- 
worthy performance; and Mdlle. Sebel made a 
satisfactory début as Jemmy. It seems a pity that 
the illness of one performer should thus throw 
everybody else out, and that that provision against 
contingencies on the dramatic stage, known as an 
“understudied” part, is not also ensured at the 
opera. ' 

The continued illness of Sig. Cotogni again caused 
the postponement of ‘ Rigoletto” on Thursday, when 
“‘ La Sonnambula” was repeated in its stead, 
On Monday Malle, Albani made her appearance in 
‘“‘ Marta.” The gaiety of the role of Lady Enrichetta 
was sustained with all spirit and propriety, and the 
famous quartet afforded an excellent opportunity for 
Malle. Albani’s florid singing. This, like the other 
mainstay of “ Marta,” the ‘ Virgin Rose,” was 
rewarded with great applause. In Sig. Bettini, a 
creditable Lionello was secured, and the ‘‘ M’appari” 
met with an encore. Malle. Scalchi played Nancy. 
Of last night’s ‘ Zuguenots” with Sig. Campanini 
as Raoul we shall have something to say in our next 
issue. To-morrow the second performance of 
‘* Faust” will take place. 
Malle. Titiens’ assumption of Leonora, (of “ La 
Favorita"’), which was presented to the Drury Lane 
public on Thursday, is a noble performance in all 
declamatory and dramatic respects. We must of 
course close our eyes to the obvious maturity of 
Leonora, and must be prepared to humour these 
drafts on our credence which the possibilities of 
opera are continually making. In truth the purely 
affectionate and devotional scenes are the least 
satisfactory in this impersonation, for reasons which 
are self-apparent. But Mdlle. Titiens does not 
occupy the ground of a Patti or a Lucca; she 
develops the passionate part of the character, and 
broadens the tragedy. Her Leonora is thus placed 
on the level oceupied by that other Leonora of the 
“ Fidelio,” by Lucrezia, and almost by Medea. 
Malle. Titiens is nothing if not a dramatic soprano, 
and it is natural that she should invest all characters 
placed in her hands with her own peculiar forces, 
The scene where Leonora upbraids the King was a 
masterpiece of fine fury; equally great was that in 
which she pleads for the life of Fernando. The 
Fernando was Sig. Aramburo, a “ first foot’ who 
despite a bad cold made a decidedly good impression. 
He has a good chest voice and shows some power of 
phrasing; was honoured with several recalls, and 
encored after “ Spirto gentil.” Sig. Mendioros 
brought his good flexible voice to bear on Alfonso, 
and the sonorous bass of Sig. Medini eame out well 
in Baldassare. Other characters were filled by 
Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor Rinaldini, and the 
incidental divertissement included some capital 
dancing by Madlles. Blanche Ricois, Gedda, and 
Gosselin. 3 
“Marta” wes repeated on Saturday with a 
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variation in the title-réle, which afforded a début to 
mh Malle. Alwina Valleria, a young American lady who 
| has studied under Mr. Wallworth. Malle. Valleria has 
many recommendations to aid her in an operatic 
career. She has a sweet soprano voice of good 
compass in the upper range; she has a fairly good 
style, though spoiled by the habit of singing vibrato; 
she has good looks, and she has a considerable 
mount of dramatic chic. On the whole she promises 
very well, and had no reason to wish her debut 
amended. She was well received, encored in the 
opening quartet, and the Everlasting ‘‘ Rose of 
Summer ” went twice and would have gone thrice if 
the audience could have had their way. The remain- 
: ing cast of “ Marta,” was the same as on the 
| preceding Tuesday, including Sig. Campanini as 
Lionello, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini as Nancy, Signor 
"4 Agnesi as Plumketto, and Signor Borella as Lord 

: Tristano. Sir M. Costa again conducted. 
Tie | On Monday this week “ La Favorita” was 
: ; repeated. Tuesday witnessed the return for the 
season of Mdme. Nilsson, whose Margherita in 
: i ** Faust” need not be specified further than this :— 
i Mdme. Nilsson has wisely abandoned the exaggera- 
1h, tion picked up in America, and presents us with the 
\ simple winsome Gretchen of former days. She could 
| not do better; let her reserve her recent dramatic 
cultus for parts more intrinsically sensuous. In 
Margherita we prefer her as she naturally is. The 
house was crowded to receive Mdme. Nilsson, and 
’ welcome her con entusiasmo. Three calls were 
offered her at the close of the garden scene; but her 
) real power came out in the Cathedral scene. Her 
voice is pure and sweet as before, and the use of the 


4 middle register as admirably effective. As Faust 
i Sig. Campanini was disappointing. It was an 
Ks unlucky day with this variable tenor, and only at 


times did he succeed in presenting good work. Sig, 
Castelmary made his first appearance by playing 
Mefistofele in black habiliments but couleur de rose 
as regards the assumption. After all Mephistopheles 
is not a mere player of practical jokes; there should 
be more of the malicious devil about him than of 
the grotesque demon. Sig. Castelmary has a good 
bass voice and his cantabile style told with effect. 
Mdlle. Justine Macvitz—a recent débutante—made 
an intelligent Siebel, and was much applauded in 
her two arias. Sig. Mendioroz, as Valentino deserved 
commendation, particularly in the dying scene; and 
[ the cast was made up with Mdlle. Bauermeister as 
' Marta, and Sig. Casaboni as Wagner. 
} Last night the work was “ Guglielmo Tell,” with 
the same cast as on Saturday last, excepting as 
i regards the part of Arnoldo, which was sustained by 
Sig. Mongini. 





The performances of English opera at the Gaiety 

on Saturday afternoons continue. Last Saturday 

Bir J. Benedict's ‘* Lily of Killarney ” was the work, 
; i interpreted by Mdme. Lancia as Lily, Miss Alice 
| 1 Cook as Anne Chut, Mr. George Perren as Hardress 
; {| Cregan, and Mr. Aynsley Cook as Danny Mann. 
" Beyond these, Miss Lucy Franklein sustained the 
role of Mrs. Cregan, Mr. Castle that of Myles na 
Coppaleen, and Mr. Federici that of Father Tom. 
As a whole the representation lacked finish, though 
some of the principal artists—notably Mdme. 
Lancia—discharged their duties in a thoroughly 
conscientious fashion. We counsel more careful 
rehearsal, if these operas are intended to bid for 
popular favour. The English lyric drama is not so 
riveted in the affections of the public that negligent 
representations can be safely ventured. In the 
“Lily of Killarney” there is some beautiful music: 
nothing more touchingly lovely than “ I’m alone,” 
nothing more tenderly characteristic than ‘ Eily 
mavourneen” could be desired to give popular 
attractiveness to a work. But these inherent 
beauties do}not suffice. It needs also finish and 
precision in the presentation to stamp the acted 
work with real worth, and these qualities were 
Nii lacking on Saturday. 
5) 
CONCERTS, 








The artista engaged at the first Matinée of the 
Musical Union, including M. Vieuxtemps and M. 
Duyernoy, appeared at the second, given gu Tuesday 





ae 








last. Without presenting remarkable novelties, the 
program was happily chosen and full of interest, 
and included, as Professor Ella delights to include 
in all his programs, fine specimens of the workman- 
ship of the three bright stars. First came Haydn’s 
string quartet in G, No. 33, given with admirable 
care, and led with that modest conscientiousness with 
which M. Vieuxtemps always plays. Beethoven’s 
rarely performed Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, for 
violin and pianoforte, proved in the hands of MM. 
Vieuxtemps and Duvernoy one of the most artistic 
performances as yet heard within the walls of St. 
James's Hall. M. Duvernoy’s vocal tone, and ex- 
traordinary faculty of allying himself in touch and 
manner with other artists, without the least sacri- 
fice of individuality, together with his clearly defined 
rhythmical utterance, and excellent mechanism, 
place him in the very front rank of players of 
concerted music. M. Vieuxtemps played with great 
delicacy, finish, and umerring accuracy. This 
masterly performance absorbed attention. M. 
Lassere played with excellent tone and graceful 
phrasing, a Réverie of his own, containing «a theme 
with neatly turned points and some highly con- 
trasted materials. Mozart’s lovely quintet in D, 
No. 4, came next. An evidently careful and well 
considered rehearsal bore good fruits in the ren- 
dering of this work. The neat, bright sentences of 
the Allegri, the expressive and finely scored Adagio, 
and the generous and superbly contrived phrases 
of the Minuet were all pronounced with manifest 
care and character. M. Duvernoy included in his 
solos the Minuet from Schubert’s Op. 78, and 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat; all the points being 
developed with the utmost finish ; the young artist 
picks up flowers of musical thought with a highly 
trained and dainty hand. M. Jaell will take the 
piano at the third Matinée. 


The members of the New Philharmonic met on 
Wednesday evening, under the presidency of Dr. 
Wylde. The attractions were a notable selection 
from Mozart's ‘* Idomeneo,” the Grecian ‘‘ Jephtha,” 
and the appearance of Dr. Biilow the German 
pianist. A good band, capital chorus, and such 
solo singing as Elena Corani’s, made the presentation 
of the Mozart music an easy task to the leader, and 
a great refreshment to the audience. ‘ Jdomeneo” 
is glorious music, and we recommend Richard 
Wagner to give it as an interlude to the grand 
ovation of his own music next year. We much 
suspect that the penultimate chorus sung on Wed- 
nesday at St. James’s Hall would throw into the 
shade any half dozen of the new school. Dr. Biilow 
played Henselt’s concerto in F minor, Mozart’s 
fantasia in C minor, and Mendelssohn’s prelude 
and fugue in E minor. As one of the first among 
living pianists he was received in an enthusiastic 
manner, and his playing of the concerto was marked 
by his usual characteristic individuality. There 
are no difficulties to him. Play with him is the 
passion for picture, and every now and then are 
touches which with others might be deemed affecta- 
tion, but they bear the stamp of rare beauty and 
genuine feeling. He is bold and original, but all 
truth and nothing else; never wilful or eccentric. 
The concerto was magnificently rendered — the 
utmost tenderness — marvellous power. Mozart’s 
faritasia—one of his best piano pieces—would have 
delighted Mozart, all purity and sunlight. This 
was not quite the case with the Mendelssohnian 
counterpoint. The prelude was admirable, but the 
fugue was given in rather too free or ad libitum 
a mode to suit even the fiery impulse of Felix him- 
self. The accellaranto Dr. Biilow turned into a 
presto, and blazed away in a torrent of tones; but 
the world knows he can keep up a stream of 
enormous tone with his iron fingers, and there was 
no necessity to illustrate or magnify this great 
acquirement at, as some might remark, the expense 
of this poetical fugue. There was an effulgence of 
passion which was kindling to some, puzzling to 
others, and astounding to all. The chorale at the 
close with its riotous glory of pedal passages for the 
left hand is one of the conceptions of the organ- 
pianist, which Mendelssohn was. His own playing 
of this coda’ was simply amazing. Dr. Biilow was’ 
rhetorical and eloquent, but there was ne defiance, 





no joyous communication of an exalting faith. Tho 
player was again and again recalled. Mdme. Corani 
gave the song by Verdi, from his beautiful but 
neglected opera of “‘ The Sicilian Vespers,” and the 
lady fairly divided the honours of the evening. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union (Miss 
Jane Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates, and Mr, Lawler 
director, Mr. Land) gave the first concert of their 
fifteenth season, at St. George’s Hall, on Thursday, 
The following was the program ; : 
Glee—Four Voices, “Thy voice, O har- 


MODY” 22.0 cc ccccccsccesvccceseccecccce S. Webbe, 
Glee— Male Voices, * The bee, when vary- 

ine Demy sh O00 MA siciccdaciacsndnes J. Elliott. 
Old Song, “ With lowly suit and plaintive 

GE si catoricccecaccasctcnesices sees 8. Storace. 

Miss Jane Wells. 

Madrigal—* Flow, O my tears” .......... Benet. 
Solo—Pianoforte—Capriccio Brillante, in 

IRs on cevebescksscanacksiestinciuen Mendelssohn, 


Mr. Sydney Smith. 
Part-song—Male Voices, ‘‘ When evening's 


BEE cncnsascceencnesssaenconsens +» Hatton. 
Cantata—‘* The soldier’s dream” .......... Thos, Attwood, 
i Mr. Coates. 
Glee—“ See the chariot at hand” ........ W. Horsley, M.B, 
Ballet-—Four Voices, ‘The lover to his 
MINE 05 0000s scvccevccd cecceccconse Benet. 
Four-part Song, “Come live with me”.... Sir S. Bennett, 
Air—“ Return, revolting rebels” .......... Henry Purcell, 
Mr. Lawler. 
Solos — Pianoforte—a. “ Air Irlandais,” 
(Varié); 6.“ Féte Militaire” ............ Sydney Smith, 
Mr. Sydney Smith. 
Aria—“ O had I Jubal’s lyre” ............ Handel. 


iss Jane Wells. 
Glee—Male Voices, “ How sweet, how 


DOE a00 000 000tnancansctensscenaceresce S. Paxton. 
Madrigal—* Now is the month of maying”.. T. Morley. 


The execution of this selection was as effective 
as is ever the case with Mr. Land’s well-trained 
forces. The last piece was encored, perhaps as 
being peculiarly applicable to the present genial 
season. 

The second subscription concert of the Welsh 
Choral Union came off on Monday evening at Han- 
over Square. The program opened with a perform- 
ance of “ Athalie,” in which the dialogue was read 
by Mr. A. Matthison, and the solos taken by Miss 
Sophie Ferrari, Miss Lydia Elsmore, and’ Miss 
Purdy, while the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, accompanied by a band of harps, con- 
tributed to the effect. These ladies performed their 
several tasks extremely well; and the precision of 
the choruses were generally commendable. In the 
latter portion of the program the harp-playing of 
Mr. John Thomas created the invariable gratifica- 
tion which attends on that musician’s efforts. A 
couple of Welsh choruses lent national colour to the 
event and sent the audience home in a pleased 
humour. 

The annual performance by the Royal Society of 
Musicians of Handel’s “‘ Messiah” was given on 
Friday evening at St. James’s Hall, the artists 
engaged being Mesdames Lemmens Sherrington, 
Patey, Marion Severn, and Georgiana Maudsley; 
MM. Lloyd, Cummings, Lewis Thomas, Harper, 
and Willy. The performance was of average merit, 
but it commenced rather inauspiciously, Mr. Lloyd 
being too unwell to appear, and the opening solo, 
“Comfort ye my people,” being omitted. The 
rest of the artists did well; chorus and orchestra 
were in good form, and Mr. Cusins conducted with 
his usual skill. 

On Saturday last a series of afternoon concerts— 
supported by the principal singers and the band of 
her Majesty’s Opera—was inaugurated in the Albert 
Hall, and a long selection of vocal music was given 
—not however of any novelty to call for criticism. 
A number of well-worn opera airs were sung by 
Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska, Mdlle. Marie Roze, Mdlle. Macvitz, 
Signor Mongini, Signor Aramburo, Signor Agnesi, 
Signor Mendioroz, &c. The succession of trite vocal 
compositions became at last monotonous; and there 
were only two instrumental pieces to diversify the 
sameness of the affair—the opening overture to 
“ Der Freischiitz” and the closing overture to “ La 
Gazza Ladra.” On the same day a similar operatic 
concert took place at the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
sustained by the artists of the rival opera house. 
Nothing calls for remark but the effective singing of 
Mdlle. Albani, who was greatly applauded in the 
bravura finale from ‘‘ La Sonnambula;” the antique 
aria by Lotti, ‘‘ Pur dicesti;” and ‘* The Last Rose 
of Summer,” which was encored and replaced by 
“ Robin Adaix.” Six Jwins Benedict, Signor Yianetl 
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and Signor Bevignani were the conductors. We did 

not receive tickets for either of the above concerts. 
Mr. Charles Hallé opened the thirteenth series of 

pis Pianoforte Recitals at St. James’s Hall on Friday 


afternoon, with the following program :— 
Trio, in E minor, Pianoforte, Violin and Violon- 


form a feature of attraction, the performances given 
chiefly consisting of selections from favourite operas. 
The Surrey Choral Society is an innovation, which 
promises to be successful. The choir, which consists 
of nearly three hundred male and female voices, 
performs, without accompaniment, glees and part 


collo ..... stteeeceeeseeeeeeee stesessesess Haydn. 
Recit. and Adagio, from Concerto in G minor, 

Violin ..+s-eeeees steeeeeeesees seteeeeeeees Spohr. 
sonata, in F sharp major, Op. 78, Pianoforte .. Beethoven. 
Sonata, in G minor, Op. 65, Pianoforte and Vio- 


JoncellO .o..eeseeees Stee eeeeeeeeereeenens Chopin. 
Arabesque, in Cc major, Pianoforte teseeeeeeees Schumann. 
Trio, in B major, Op. 8, Pianoforte, Violin, and 

Violoncello ..coscccccccccceccccccsccccecs Brahms. 


This is in pursuance of a scheme to introduce at 
each recital at least one important specimen of the 


songs, with considerable effect. 
further an attraction in a ballad concert, supported 
by Miss Russell, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. Denbigh 
Newton, Mr. Charles Heywood, and Mr. James 
Hillier; while admirers of athletics and physical 
ability may resort to see Madame Spelterini, who 
appears on the high rope as the rival of Blondin, 


Music lovers have 


modern German school, as well as a classical solo 
sonata. It is needless to refer to the executive 
facility with which Mr. Hallé accomplishes his task. 
He was assisted on Friday by Mdme. Norman 


Néruda and Sig. Piatti. 


Mdme Henrietta Moritz who is a niece of the 
composer Hummel, gave a rather severe Chamber 
Concert at the Queen’s Rooms on Tuesday. 
Moritz is an executant on the pianoforte who by no 
means disgraces her relationship, and her efforts, 
both singly and in association with others, evinced 
superior attainments. The program included Schu- 
mann’s Phantasiestiicke, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello; a Largo of J. S. Bach’s, and Gavotte 
of Martini’s for violoncello; a Saltarella by 
Molique, for violin; und Mendelssohn’s Trio in D 
Minor. The other artists were Herr Straus and M. 
Paque, while Mdme. Patey contributed some charm- 
ing songs, and Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. J. L. 


Roeckel, officiated as conductors. 








THEATRES. 





« Tartuffe” at the Princess’s has introduced Mdme. 
Amould Plessy in one of her favourite characters— 
that of Elmire, which she sustains with traditional 
form and emphasis. The classic measure, the well- 
poised delivery, the severely statuesque postures of 
the school of the Francais embrace a curious study 
in themselves. These verse-plays would be held 
unmistakably slow and ponderous, were it not blas- 
phemy to say so. We remember that it is Moliére 
whom we are witnessing, and accord him an enforced 
respect. Were he now some author of the Empire 
whom it is legitimate to harry, we could ery out on 
these monotonous alexandrines, this rotound and 
artificial delivery, this sacrifice of nature and 
dramatic effect to a style sanctioned chiefly by 
antiquity. Mdlle. Marie Laurent afforded great 
relief by acting Dorine in a pleasant and piquant 
manner. M. Maurice Coste took pains with the 
character of the hypocrite, but lacks unctuousness ; 
and the rest of the parts were played fairly well but 
without special excellence. On Thursday Scribe's 
“ Bataille des Dames,” was played with Mdme. Plessy 
as la Comtesse d’Autreval, and M. Ravel as Gugnon. 

The Gaiety playbill has been enlivened with a 
revival of Daniel Terry’s dramatic adaptation of 
“Guy Mannering,” with the music composed by 
Sir Henry Bishop. The cast is generally creditable. 
Miss Annie Sinclair sings the songs which fall to her 
share as Julia Mannering with much taste and feel- 
ing, and “ Tell me, my heart,” gained the other 
night a well-merited encore. Miss Alice Cook, as 
Lucy Bertram, Mr. F. Wood, as Henry Bertram, Mr. 
Aynsley Cook as the gipsy, Gabriel, and Mr. H. 
Sinclair, as Dandie Dinmont, are severally quite 
effective, while any one can easily realise the humour 
of Mr. Lionel Brough as Dominie Sampson. The 
Meg Merrilies of Mrs. H. Leigh is picturesque, and 
serves to complete a generally suitable cast. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The opening of the Surrey Gardens on Saturday| The first essay at an msthetic realisation of the 
drew a large attendance of season ticket holders, for | play of ‘“‘ Hamlet” took place on Saturday last at 
the general public were not yet permitted to enter. | the Crystal Palace, under Mr. Tom Taylor's diree- 
- program this year under the management of|tion. The result is far from being hopeful; and 

t. W. Morton, Mr. Strange’s locum tenens is varied | much must be altered and improved before it can be 
and popular enough to bid for extended support. 
My Royal Garden’s band, under the baton of Mr.| there. Many and diverse faults contribute to render 

+ Gough, and the Surrey Garden military band | the performance unsatisfactory ; but it seems to us 


and further witness the ‘ Icarian games’? of Pro- 
fessor Henrick Schmidt and family. At night there 
js the opera bouffe of “* Eurydice,” being a refurbished 
arrangement of the “Orphée” of Offenbach, put 
forward in burlesque fashion by Mr. Vandervell. A 
good orchestra, a chorus mustering fifty voices, and 
a trained corps of principals, do full justice ‘to Mr. 
Vandervell’s jokes and Offenbach’s well-known 
music. Miss Russell and Miss Lennox Grey appear 
as Eurydice and Orpheus, Mr. James Hillier as 
Pluto, Mr. J. Plumpton as the rollicking Charon, 
and Mr. Charles Heywood as John Styx. A dance 
of furies, all * fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid” 
must be seen to be appreciated, so brilliant and 
bewildering is it. Lastly there is the spectacle, 
after the theatre is over, which to many is not the 
least attractive of all—the grand and gorgeous 
display of fireworks. 

Cremorne, now the feet of the dancers are stilled, 
is occasionally hard put to it, but manages to make 
up with fireworks in some sort of fashion. The 
present season has for its pyrotechnic attraction a 
representation of the Fire of Chicago. The picture 
which has been painted by Mr. E. J. Burry, repre. 
sents Chicago under three aspects—as it was, on 
fire, and after the fire. _The burning of the city is 
admirably managed, it being so arranged that as the 
fire gains headway, the roofs of the buildings, and 
subsequently the buildings themselves, fall, so that 
the third tableau represents a mass of charred 
beams and poles, bare walls and heaps of débris. 
The most prominent feature of the picture is the 
Court House, in front of which real lamps and real 
bay-trees are introduced with a very realistic effect. 
The amusements.of the evening comprised, besides 
the ‘*Burning of Chicago,” two concerts, a farce, 
comic ballet, and a ballet divertissement, a particular 
feature at Cremorne being that visitors are admitted 
to all the entertainments without extra charge. 
The expense and labour attendant on the production 
of the various attractions deserve recognition at the 
hands of the public. 

Mr. Hengler closed his cirque on Saturday evening, 
and shortly proceeds to Dublin, and thence to 
Glasgow, returning to London in December. The 
season has been a most successful one. 

The People’s Gardens at Willesden opened on 
Saturday for the third season, when about 1000 of 
the members and their friends attended and spent 
a pleasant afternoon and evening. There were no 
special attractions attending the opening, the first 
féte and gala day not taking place until Whit- 
Monday, but an excellent band was in attendance, 
and dancing on the large platform was carried on 
with unflagging spirit from 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon until 11 at night. There was also a concert 
in the dining-hall in the evening. Cricket, croquet, 
and gymnastic exercises were also indulged in by a 
portion of the visitors ; while swings, roundabouts, 
&c., were provided for the youngsters. Amongst 
the patrons of the club and gardens are Lord 
Lyttellton, Sir H. Johnstone, M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, 
M.P., and other gentlemen. 








“HAMLET” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





admitted that the conditions of dramatic success are 


that all these faults proceed from a master-defect in 
the enterprise; and this is Mr. Taylor's over-con- 
fidence. Of Mr. Tom Taylor's zeal, earnestness and 
erudition there is no question whatever ; but he has 
imposed too much upon himself, and he undertakes 
work requiring a much more general genius than he 
really possesses. The naiveté of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s assertion, ‘ L’état c'est moi,” reappears in 
Mr. Taylor’s position. The entire enterprise is 
himself. He has to reconstruct the play, select the 
company, apportion ‘the cast, teach the actors, 
direct the rehearsals, dress the stage, annotate 
the play-book, and lastly come on and bow when 
wags in front call for ‘‘Author!’ In fact Mr. 
Taylor is first and final cause and universal agent 
in this Shakespearean revival: le thédtre c'est 
lui. But the tendency of this autocracy is to 
reduce the actors to mere puppets, and to drive 
artists of position and recognised ability out of Mr. 
Taylor's reach. Men who have attained reputation 
will not be ordered about and made to conform to 
the notions of an amateur stage-manager ; for after 
all Mr. Tom Taylor did not write ‘ Hamlet,” and an 
actor may justifiably hold his own idea as to certain 
passages of the play, though this differs toto celo 
from Mr. Taylor's. Thus, as actors of the first 
order will not stoop to be manipulated according to 
Mr. Taylor's msthetic notions, it follows that Mr. 
Taylor must select inferior material to make his 
puppets. This exigency has resulted in such a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Hamlet” as might be witnessed in a 
small provincial town. A level mediocrity charac- 
terised the acting, while the ‘‘ new readings” were 
some of them quite old, and the novelty of the stage 
arrangement was, if at times an improvement, in- 
sufficient to counterbalance the poorness of the 
histrionism. One of the points which Mr. Taylor 
evidently considers new—namely that before Hamlet 
asks Ophelia ‘‘ Where is your father?” he shall 
catch sight of Polonius peeping from behind the 
arras—was worked up by Mr. Fechter. Another 
point—the substitution of wall pictures instead of 
miniatures in the scene ‘ Look here upon this 
picture and on this”—was introduced by Mr. 
Bellew at St. George’s Hall. Some of the stage 
directions which serve as annotations to the printed 
copy, are almost comic in their minuteness. For 
instance the instruction to the King to “ exchange a 
meaning look with Laertes’’ reminds us of the 
burlesque passage:—‘tI must dissemble. etires 
L.U.E. and dissembles.” In the play scene Mr. 
Taylor has a temporary stage wheeled on and placed 
obliquely to the audience on the right-hand side of 
the stage, while the King ahd Queen occupy the 
opposite side and Hamlet and Ophelia the centre, 
far back. This is not an improvement, for Hamlet 
is so far removed from the audience that his features 
are ‘indistinct; and the Punch-and-Judy apparatus 
adds neither to the dignity nor interest of the scene. 
But the introduction of this portable stage is chiefly, 
we suppose, to afford another stage direction. While 
the preparations are being made, Hamlet is to ‘ sit 
L.C. considering whether or not he shall make a 
confidant of Horatio.’ What profound mysticism 
is this! How are the audience to know what 
Hamlet is considering? He might be considering 
what he is likely to have for dinner, for all they 
can tell. 

The acting of all this elaborate business is insig- 
nificant, Mr. J. Steele Mackaye on Saturday played 
Hamlet in an obviously nervous and unfinished 
manner, with a lack of physical ability which was 
not made up by endeavours to be emphatic. He is 
an American gentleman, who has studied under M. 
Regnier in Paris; but the fact does not necessarily 
imply a passport to dramatic honours. He appears 
to be deficient in the natural qualifications which so 
arduous a réle demands. Miss Carlisle and Mr. 
Leathes did best—the former as Ophelia, the latter 
as Laertes. Miss Carlisle has much intelligence and 
pleasant grace, and Ophelia was an attractive per- 
formance. In like measure Laertes was played 
with spirit and ability. But King and Ghost, 
Horatio, and Polonius and the rest made a poor 
show. ‘The ghost was the most dismally sombre 
elocutionist we ever heard on the stage. He read 
his lines as though he had been engaged to preach 








a funeral sermon in his own cemetery. The cos- 
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tnmes are picturesque, being chosen from “ the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century,” and the 
seenery by Mr. Fenton very good indeed. But the 
performances on Saturday lasted four mortal hours ; 
and we need not say that was some three hours too 
many to enjoy good scenery and picturesque dresses. 
One is fain to demand something beyond these, and 
to ask why was the afternoon fixed for these per- 
formances, save to supply the pick of all the London 
theat.es—the actors who are occupied in the 
evening? Ii such were the design it is assuredly 
not carried out in the scratch company who 80 
poorly struggled through “‘ Hamlet” at Sydenham. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XX1. 
To tun Eprror. 

Sin,—While all art teaching has muchin common, 
for fine art is but superior development of natural 
forees, thero are specialities appertaining to each 
branch: for instance, the teaching which will cause 
the power to manifest a creative faculty must differ 
in many poiuts from that which is intended solely to 
apply to reproductive power. The school wherein 
the man who composes is taught must rest its ex- 
cellence on its power of individualising or making 
different, but the school wherein the reproducer is 
taught must owe its excellence to its power of making 
alike (fallibility of man will always cause individual 
difference; but a true school has its acme of perfection 
or objective standard irrespective of human weakness), 
A school of composition must have analytical force; 
a school of reproduction must induce analytical power 
but have synthetical force. Itwas not my intention 
to write on the art of musical composition, for I did 
not feel at all qualified to do so, but the two letters 
which appeared April 18th, and a private one, turned 
the scale and made my inclination “kick the beam.” 
My censurers so unconsciously betray the weakness 
which musicians are but too prone to nourish as a 
strength, that it would be cowardice in me not to try 
and put the matter straight. And now I will dis- 
miss my crilics. ‘'Q’ was surely hypercritical; the 
difference in the music given by me and the origina] 
text, Sir Sterndale Bennett the editor is responsible, 
for; possibly he saw the imitation complained of 
and by a slight alteration tried to disguise it, for 
the German text singularly corroborates my charge. 
Respecting the “ association presenting itself,” that 
of course depends on sufficient acquaintance with 





THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 





The real coloured minstrels from the Southern 
States, from whose curious repertory we published 
some specimens a few weeks ago, have arrived in 
town and gave a complimentary performance on 
Tuesday afternoon at Willis’s Rooms. These 
Jubilee Singers, as they call themselves, consist of 
seven young women and four men, all of coloured 
blood, though not all negroes—some being quadroons 
and octoroons, and might pass for daughters of the 
south of Europe. They belong to the Fisk University 
in Tennessee one of the seven chartered institutions 
established in the States, recently slave States, by 
the American Missionary Association. The aim of 
this university is to give the freed blacks a higher 
Christian education, so that the most gifted among 
them can be fitted to become the teachers and the 
leaders of their race in America, the West Indies, 
and Africa, They have arrived in this country after 
completing a most extraordinary tour in America— 
a campaign for twenty thousand dollars—wherewith 
to build a new Jubilee Hell in connection with 
Fisk University, for the purpose of furthering the 
much-neglected education of their race, and as eight 
of the fourteen thousand pounds required for that 
purpose have already been collected, they feel confi- 
dent of support in England. The singers have been 
slaves themselves or are the offspring of slaves, and 
the songs which they render in voices singularly 
sweet and with no small degree of artistic effect, are 
the veritable melodies which were wont to beguile 
the labour on the plantation, as distinct from Christy- 
minstrelism and Cockney niggermongery of all 
class. 

We gave at the time some extracts which would 
show the character of these songs. They are mostly 
pathetic, both in words and music, and of a religious 
character—the piety being rough and homely and 
vernacular, the rhymes irregular, and sometimes 
lacking altogether, and the ‘ poetry” exclamatory 
—the epiphonema predominating. ‘Didn't my 
Lord deliver Daniel, and why not every man?” 
‘* Keep me from sinking down,” ‘‘O wasn’t that a 
wide river, O river Jordan is so wide,” ‘*Go down 
Moses, tell ole Pharaoh, let my people go;” senti- 
ments such as these have grown up in the shadow 
of slavery, and exhibit the aspirations which have 
clothed themselves in biblical language and appeal 
to a more than human helper. The music, whilo 
somewhat recalling the Gregorian construction, is 





ornithology for a listener to detect the prototype in 
the copy. Iam not responsible for the ignorance of 
others. My watching friend will at once see his 
fallacy; it lies in his assuming that because Bach did 
not imitate once and twice he did not the third time; 
I did not notice it before, but of course any musician 
imitating a sound would do it at the last recurrence 
of the word, which again affords corroboration of my 
charge. The marvellous impression produced upon 
the audience by *‘ And he went out,” &c., was scarcely 
attributable to Bach; placed serially according to 
its relative forces from the greatest to the least it 
runs thus: tone (Mr. Singer's) presenting human 
emotion ; ideas resuscitated by the words (Author's). 
Strength of present impressions by power and softness 
(Singer's). Impressions of musical form (Bach's). 
This too is better answered publicly. I do ignore 
“taste” as a deliberate teaching power, and I believe 
the public will ultimately ignore it too; the proper 
sphere of display and the proper school of observance 
for “ taste” is the platform, and not the study. Any 
man who presumes to think that his taste is sufficient 
for instructive purposes should be a public performer, 
for then people can at small cost collectively observe 
him and get what good is to be got, but it is mon- 
strous for a man who does not know why he prefers 
his way to that of his pupil to consider that instrue- 
tion is solely illustrative, never explanatory.—I am, 
Sir, Yours truly, Cuartes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, May 6th, 1873. 





Upon the recommendation of Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir George Elvey and 
Bir John Goss, the degree of Doctor in Music has 
been conferred upon Mr. C. G. Verrinder, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon., by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


altogether apart—wild, piquant, tender and pathetic. 
| Sung with great sweetness by unaccompanied voices, 
| the tunes have in them something exceedingly 
| touching and attractive. They are infinitely more 
| fervent, more replete with true feeling, despite their 
undeniable grotesqueness, than the manufactured 
songs breathed by the lamp-blacked gentlemen who 
profess to interpret negro sentiment and negro 
comedy. There is nothing of the ‘ Lovely Lily 
Lee,” or ‘Down beneath the waving willow” 
order—the nearest approach to the conventional 
negro melodies of the drawing-room being Miss 
Jennie Jackson's singing of ‘The old folks at 
home.” But this song is a genuine importation, 
and not of London manufacture. It belongs to 
the time before a nigger race grew up and was 
educated and lived and died within easy access of 
Regent-street and Piceadilly. 

The Jubilee Singers are likely to prove a great 
success. They have secured the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Shaftesbury is likely to secure the fash- 
ionable religious world which flocks up to Exeter 
Hall in May. On Monday and the following 
Saturday they will give two concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and the proceeds will be devoted to 
the cause we have named. Irrespective, however, 


attractions of the performance are sufficient to 
secure it due success. By invitation of the Duke of 
Argyll, the singers attended at Argyll Lodge, 
Kensington, on Wednesday afternoon, and sang be- 
fore a distinguished audience. During the perform- 
ance the Queen visited the Lodge, and by her 
Majesty's command the troupe sang in her presence 
‘* Steal away to Jesus,” as well as the melody “ Go 
down, Moses,” and also chanted the Lord’s Prayer. 





Her Majesty expressed her gratification at the per- 
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formance. Among the company present were the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland and Dean 
and Lady Augusta Stanley. 














HUMBUGING THE SPIRITISTs, 





The New York Times furnishes an account of the 
spiritistic conference lately held at the Apollo Hali 
by a large number of adherents to the belief, who 
were drawn together in consequence of some extra- 
ordinary revelations in reference to the means used 
by one Gordon, to bring about certain sham mani- 
festations, which were recently witnessed at his 
establishment. While one of them was holding 
forth, the attention of the audience became riveted 
on the figure of a man in the corner of a hall, 
The individual had his back to the observers, and 
was enveloped in a large black cloak, which 
was artistically hung about his person in a quasi 
military style. His head would every now and then 
bob backward and forward like that of a wooden 
monkey upon a turning stick. His arms twitched 
convulsively, and his whole appearance indicated 
that he was either insane or afilicted with tho St, 
Vitus’s dance. The speaker on the platform looked 
to his right in sympathy with the audience, and 
instantly ceased speaking. This’ pantomimic por. 
formance proceeded for several minutes, until the 
head, apparently of a beautiful woman, covered with 
a light gauze veil, appeared above the shoulders of 
the man in the corner. The cheeks were dimpled 
and rosy, the eyes black, the hair natural and curly, 
and the teeth pearly. A murmur of surprise ran 
through the audience, then a woman called out; 
“0, that is the spirit bride! I saw it at Gordon's.” 
The man in the corner gradually drew nearer 
the platform. The head of the “spirit bride” 
nodded; it rose higher, then a shapely hand and 
wrist, true to life in form and colour, appeared 
and beckoned to a person in the audience. | Every 
voice was hushed, every form transfixed. The man 
in the corner gave the figure a toss upon the plat. 
form at the foot of ‘the Winch. The “spirit bride,” 
in that position, turned out to be a dress of muslin‘ 
dirty at the lower edge, a head of pasteboard, painted 
and artistically formed with the usual trappings, 
concerning which any girl who is possessed of a 
fancy doll needs no introduction. There was a 





of the object, which is a good one, the individual | maladi 





shriek of disgust from a score of the audience, as 
they realised how they had been duped at Gordon's 
séances. Then several Spiritists who had been 
instrumental in exposing the means used by Gordon 
in his manifestations, forced their way upon the 
platform and began to exhibit the different masks, 
faces, and figures which they had captured at 
Gordon’s on the preceding Wednesday night. The 
head of a Jew was held up to the audience among 
the several prizes, and a fat, buxom-looking lady 
said: “ Why, that is the very face which Gordon 
said was that of my grandmother.” As the lip of 
the Jew sported a moustache, the poor woman must 
have had considerable credulity to believe that she 
was really viewing the spirit countenance of her 
deceased relative. 








A correspondent states that the Bach mania is 
only a revival of a Bach epidemic some seventy 
years ago, when young ladies were inducted with 
preludes and fugues to their hearts’ content. It 
would appear that then they did not get beyond the 
dry bones. 





Hottoway’s Outment ANd Pitts.—Help under Suff xa 
When multitudes are sorely afflicted with complaints 
short of endangering life, bring almost every other 
trouble, it be well were the kno’ of these remedies 
widely disseminated. No diseases which the human body 
are more irksome to bear, or more difficult to cure, than skit 

whether superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Hollo- 


es; it at once assuages pain, 
works out a sound and lasting cure more 
Fd eats ad coushtational ailments, Holloway’ Pa 
ta’ an utio: 

should be re to increase the salatary effects of the unguent. 








nang, | CoLLEGE OF Bested, Boe Lowy Sy yd 
essrs. Morison here! mm ublic that 

ae ieee sncinictias braving tor fea rake mark '*0 Lion," 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised et | 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. 

Tvade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ M 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp 
white letters on pad igs to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1872. Monison & Co, 
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Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Bartna- 
Govtp, M.A. New Edition. London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1873. 

That Mr. Baring-Gould’s collection of the legen- 
dary beliefs and stories of the middle ages has gone 
through two editions previous to its republication 
in the present form, is sufficient evidence of its 
popularity. It is beyond doubt interesting and 
instructive. Many a curious myth is traced through 
lapse of time and modifications of belief to its 
original source ; and the wonderful capacity of man 
for swallowing marvels is shown to have been 
yivaciously exercised in all ages. The race of gobe- 
mouches is not yet extinct, as witness the believers 
in Spiritism and in the pretensions of the Latter 
Day Saints—not to speak of the faithful ones who 
are greatly exercised concerning a current trial in 
our criminal courts. And it is probable that the 
yace will never wholly fail of those devotees whose 
source of belief is like Tertullian’s—because the 
thing believed in is impossible. But in the good 
old days they were much more vigorous and lively 
than now. ‘They openly hugged their delusions 
instead of cherishing them in a half-shamefaced 
way; and they had also a more satisfactory method 
of disposing of the sceptics. Mr. Baring-Gould 
would have come badly off in days when the pillory 
and the hangman enforced a respect for the pre- 
posterous. Mr. Baring-Gould will have nothing 
to say to William Tell (in which he follows the 
traitorous generation at large), and refuses to believe 
in Bishop Hatto and his Mouse Tower, in the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, in Pope Joan, and in a variety of 
other devout faiths of our forefathers. He has 
an unpleasant habit of tracing such stories to an 
Eastern source. He tracks the William Tell myth 
through Switzerland to Denmark and Ireland, then 
follows it at a bound to Persia itself, and maintains 
it to be common to the entire. Aryan stock. Even 
“Beth Gellert” he traces to India; and we can 
imagine the rage of the Welsh at being assured that 
“many a brach and many a hound” did not ‘‘attend 
Llewellyn’s horn.” For our own part, having 
respect for the patriotism of Wales, we would as 
soon endeavour to prove the Eisteddfod a non- 
Cambrian institution as the immortal Gellert. But 
on Mr. Baring-Gould’s head be it. 

The origin of some of the fanciful stories of old 
occasionally lies in natural phenomena, though Mr. 
Baring-Gould will not accept the solar interpretation 
for the greater part of them. He is inclined 
however to believe in a lunar origin at times: the 
legend of the Man in the Moon who was placed there 
for picking up sticks on a Sunday is obviously lunar, 
but not so much so as the rhyme of Jack and Jill, 
according to Mr. Baring-Gould. Our childhood’s 
friends, indeed, of aqueous and deciduous notoriety, 
flourish in the Edda under the names of Hjuki 
(pronounced Juki) and Bil. It seems that Mani, 
the moon, stole two children from their parents, and 
carried them up to heaven. Their names were 
Hjuki and Bil. They had been drawing water from 
the well Byrgir, in the bucket Segor, suspended from 
the pole Siceaul, which they bore upon their 
shoulders. These children, pole, and bucket, were 
placed in heaven, ‘where they could be seen from 
earth.” This refers undoubtedly to the spots in the 
moon ; and so the Swedish peasantry explain these 
spots to this day as representing a boy and a girl 
bearing a pail of water between them. The fall of 
Jack and the subsequent fall of Jill mean the 
Vanishing of one moon-spot after another as the 
moon wanes. Beyond this however lies a deeper 
signification. Hjuki is derived from the verb jakka, 
to heap or pile together, and Bil from bila, to break 
up, to dissolve. Hjuki and Bil therefore meant the 
Waxing and waning of the moon, and the water they 
bore referred to the connection of the rainfall with 
the phases of the moon. In course of time the myth 
went through a new form. The Norse superstition 
attributed theft to the moon in saying that Mani 
stole the children ; but this story became confused 
in the vulgar mind, until the figure in the moon was 
Tegarded as the thief. Then the double existence 
became one—the girl dropped out of the myth, the 





boy became a man, who retained his pole, and the 
bucket became the thing stolen—sticks or vegetables. 
By and by Christianity put its usual gloss upom it, 
and changed the offence in some parts into Sabbath- 
breaking; especially in those Protestant countries 
where the Bible story of the stick-gatherer was 
current, 


The above induction is ingenious, but we com- 
mend to himself Mr. Baring-Gould’s own burlesque 
example of the method of tracing myths and stories 
ton celestial origin. Mr. Baring-Gouid, as a warning 
to the enthusiastic German school which identifies 
all heroes with the sun, all villains with the night 
and winter, all sticks, spears and arrows with the 
lightning, and all cows, sheep, swans and dragons 
with clouds—Mr. Baring-GouJd, we say, undertakes 
to show that the history of Napoleon Bonaparte is a 
pure solar myth. And he sueceeds very reasonably 
not only in demolishing Napoleon, as did Archbishop 
Whately before him, but in making out that hero an 
impersonation of the sun. Between the same Napo- 
leon and Apollo, or Apoleon, the god of the sun, there 
is but a trifling difference; indeed, the seeming 
difference is lessened if we take the spelling of his 
name from the column of the Place Vendéme, where 
it stands Néapoléo. But this syllable Ne prefixed to 
the name of the sun-god is of importance ; like the 
rest of the name it is of Greek origin, and is a par- 
ticle of affirmation, as though indicating Napoleon 
as the very true Apollo or sun. His other name, 
Bonaparte, makes this apparent connection between 
the French hero and the luminary of the firmament 
conclusively certain. The day has its two parts—the 
good and luminous portion, and that which is bad 
and dark. To the sun belongs the good part; to the 
moon and stars belong the bad portion. It is, there- 
fore, natural that Apollo, or Né-Apoléon, should re- 
ceive the name of Buona-parte. Apollo was born at 
Delos, a Mediterranean island; Napoleon at Corsica, 
an island in the same sea. According to Pausanias, 
Apollo was an Egyptian deity; and in the mytholo- 
gical history of the fabulous Napoleon we find the 
hero, in Egypt, regarded by the inhabitants with 
veneration, and receiving other homage. ‘The mother 
of Napoleon was said to be Letitia, which signifies 
joy, and is an impersonification of the dawn of light, 
dispensing joy and gladness to all creation. Letitia 
is no other than the break of day, which in a manner 
brings the sun into the world, and ‘with rosy fingers 
opes the gates of day.” It is significant that the 
Greek name for the mother of Apollo was Leto. 
From this the Romane made the name Latona, which 
they gave to his mother. But Leto is the unused 
form of the verb letor, to inspire joy; it is from 
this unused form that the substantive Letitia is 
derived. The identity, then, of the mother of 
Napoleon with the Greek Leto and the Latin 
Latona, is established conclusively. According to 
the popular story, this son of Letitia had three 
sisters; and was it not the same with the Greek 
deity, who had the three graces? The modern 
Gallic Apollo had four brothers. It is impossible 
not to discern here the anthropomorphis of the four 
seasons. Of the four brothers of Napoleon three 
are said to have been kings, and these, of course, are 
spring, reigning over the flowers; summer, reigning 
over the harvest; autumn, holding sway over the 
fruits. And as these three seasons owe all to the 
powerful influence of the Sun, we are told in the 
popular myth that the three brothers of Napoleon 
drew their authority from him, and received from 
him their kingdoms. But if it be added that, of the 
four brothers of Napoleon, one was not a king, 
that was because he was the impersonification of 
Winter, which has no reign over anything. If, 
however, it be asserted, in contradiction, that the 
winter has an empire, he will be given the principality 
of snows and frosts, which in the dreary season of 
the year whiten the face of the earth. Well! the 
fourth brother of Napoleon is thus invested by 
popular tradition, commonly called history, with a 
vain principality accorded to him, in the decline of 
the power of Napoleon. The principality was that 
of Canjno—a name derived from cani, or the 
whitened hairs of a frozen old age—true emblem of 
winter. To the eyes of poets, the frosts covering 
the hills are their hair, and when winter frosts them 








they represent the snowy locks of a decrepid nature 
in the old age of the year. Consequently the Prince 
of Canino is the impersonification of winter—winter, 
whose reign begins when the kingdoms of the three 
fine seasons are passed from them, and when the 
sun is driven from his power by the children of the 
North, as the poets call the boreal winds. This is 
the origin of the fabulous invasion of France by 
the allied armies of the North. They drove 
the many-coloured flag away, and planted the 
white standard—a poetic symbolism for the snows 
of winter. Then again, Napoleon is said to have had 
two wives: Apollo had two—the moon and earth. 
Plutarch gave the moon to Apollo for wife, and the 
Egyptians attributed to him the earth. By the moon 
he had no posterity, and by the earth one son only. 
So had Napoleon. The earth-born son of Apollo 
is an allegory of the fruits of agriculture, fertilised 
in the earth by the sun. Now Napoleon’s pretended 
son was said to have been born on the 20th March— 
the season of the vernal equinox, when agriculture is 
entering on its greatest period of activity. The 
famous hero had, it is asserted, twelve marshals at 
the head of his armies, and four who were stationary 
and inactive. The twelve first, it may be seen at 
once, are the signs ef the Zodiac, marching under 
the orders of the sun, Napoléon; and each command- 
ing a division of the innumerable host of stars, 
which are parted into twelve portions corresponding 
to the twelve signs. As for the four stationary 
officers, immovable in the midst of general motion, 
they are the cardinal points. Itis currently reported 
that the chicf of these brilliant armies, after having 
gloriously traversed the southern kingdoms, pene- 
trated the north, and was then unable to maintain 
his sway. This, too, represents the course of the 
sun, which assumes its greatest power in the south, , 
but after the spring ‘equinox seeks to reach tho 
north, and after a three months’ march towards the 
boreal regions, is driven back upon his traces 
following the sign of Cancer, a sign given to repre- 
sent the retrogression of the sun in that portion of 
the sphere. It is on this that the story of the 
march of Napoleon towards Moscow, and his humbling 
retreat, is founded. Tinally, the sun rises in the 
East, and sets in the Western sea. The poets 
picture him rising out of the waters in the East, and 
setting in the ocean after his twelve hours’ reign in 
the sky. Such is the history of Napoleon comirtg 
from his Mediterranean isle, holding the reins of 
government for twelve years, and finally disappear- 
ing in the mysterious regions of the great Atlantic. 
Undoubtedly Napoleon is a pure mythical allegery 
of the sun, and after that we are content to believe 
that Jack and Jill are the fanciful children of 
Selene. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





An application was on Friday made to Vice- 
Chancellor Malins, on behalf of Mr. H. J. Montague, 
Lessee and Manager of the Globe Theatre, who 
sought to restrain Mr. Flockton, one of the mem- 
bers of his company, from acting elsewhere than 
in the plaintiff's theatre during the remainder of 
theseason. ‘The motion was, however, particularly 
directed against the defendant’s appoarance as 
Polonius in the performance of ‘‘ Hamlet” at the 
Crystal Palace the following day. His Honour 
gave judgment on Tuesday to the effect that, on the 
clearest evidence, the defendant had endeavoured 
to evade his distinct agreement with the manage- 
ment of the Globe Theatre. But it was suggested 
by His Honour that Mr. Montague might with a 
good grace permit Mr, Flockton to perform Polonius 
in what was understood to be ths only remaining 
performance of ‘‘ Hamlet” at the Crystal Palace; 
and this proposition was acceded to by the plaintiff, 

The husband of the woman who eloped with 
Herbert Crellin has commenced a suit in the 
Divorce Court, and has filed affidavits alleging 
that his wife is at present leading an immoral 
life. On her behalf it is asked that she may have 
time to answer the allegation, and also that the 
charge of her youngest child, an infant of eleven 
months, may be allowed ber, Sir James Hannen 
granted time in this matter. 
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Signor Campana has received the order of St. 
James from the King of Portugal. 





At the Shakespeare Anniversary at Weimar, on 
the 23rd of April, the play of ‘‘ Cymbeline’’. was 
given. 





Miss Fanny Addison starts on a starring tour in 
the provinces early in June with a Robertson 
Company. 

Mr. Felix Rogers will take a farewell benefit at 
the Gaiety on the 2Ist inst., previous to his 
departure for America. 





Signor Campana’s opera ‘‘ Esmeralda” will be 
performed at the Grand Thédtre Commercial at 
Trieste, the ensuing winter. 

Mr. Addison has been engaged by Mr. Hollings- 
head and will shortly make his appearance at the 
Gaiety Theatre in the “ Liar.” 





A letter from M. Gounod in the French papers 
denies that his ‘ Polyeucte” is to done im 
Vienna in the manner reported. 





We would call attention to the sad case of 
Signor Guglieimo's family, particulars of which will 
be found in our advertising columns, 





The Marylebone Theatre reopens on the 24th, and 
the tradesmen of the district intend to entertain Mr. 
Cave at a public dinner—a proof of his popularity. 





Mame. Lind-Goldschmidt will give her services at 
a concert at Northumberland House next Tuesday, 
in aid of St. Savionr’s Mission Church, Woolwich. 





A coloured man has sued the proprietor of a 
theatre in Ohio for 5000 dollars damages, for re- 
fusing to admit him to a seat in the dress-circle after 
he had sbtained a ticket. 





We understand that Mr. Berthold Tours has 
resigned his position in the orchestras of the Royal 
Italian Opera and the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
for the purpose of devoting the whole of his time to 
composition and tuition. 





Signor Mario has returned to London, and will 
sing, it is said, for the last time in England, on 
Monday, May 19th, for the benefit of Mdlie. Ciabatta, 
daughter of the late Signor Ciabatta, so long known 
and respected in the musieal profession. 





ay 


pera bonffe 





The libretto of Mr. Hingston’s new 0 
has been written by Mr. Charles Lamb Kenne 
Mr. Honey sustains the principal réle, = 
Hingston has changed his chef d’orchestro, Mr. 
Mallandaine has been succeeded by Mr. Stanislaus 

Mr. William Bestow, the editor of a small sheet 
called the Theatrical Journal, is dead. He expired 
last week in his 85th year. He was a contemporary 
of and intimate with the Kembles, Keans, Macready 
Fawcett, Liston, Dicky Suett and Cook, and Wes 
generally well-known in the existing profession. 





A pianoforte manufactory on an extensive Scale 
is about to be started in Vienna under the auspices 
of the Abbé Liszt. The president will be Prince 
Lichtenstein, the vice-president Herr Hanslick, the 
well-known critic, and many eminent musicians 
are on the committee of direction. 

Mr. Walter Joyce, the stage-manager of Charing. 
cross Theatre, takes his benefit at that house to-night 
and to-morrow, when the program will be supported 
by Mrs. Stirling, Miss E. Bufton, Miss Bella Goodall, 
Miss Nellie Power, Miss Maggie Brennan, Miss Edith 
Lynd; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, T. Thorne, Dayid 
James, Harry Jackson, Atkins, &c. 





The death of M. Albert Glatigny is announced, 
He was known as an actor, and as the author of g 
piece played recently at the Théatre de Cluny, en- 
titled ‘* Vers les Saules.”” His poetic improvisations 
obtained a great success in Parisian salons, but were 
prohibited in the theatres, the censors, aceording to 
a joke current in Paris, demanding the deposition 
of the MS. 





One of those dreadful accidents which wait on 
suicidal acrobatism has taken place this week in the 
Midland Counties. A performer known as Leonati, 
the bicycle rider and spiral ascensionist, bas re- 
ceived frightful injuries by falling with his bicycle 
from the top of a spiral column which he was in the 
act of descending at the Vauxhall-grounds, Wolver- 
hampton. He fell a height of forty feet. 





Among the presents made to Mdme. Patti at the 
close of her engagment at Vienna, was a silver and 
crystal épergne, a “‘temoignage d’admiration,” as 
the inscription records, of the subscribers to the 
opera. A still more graceful tribute, offered by the 
Concordia Society of Viennese journalists, took the 
form of a silver crown adorned with golden leaves, each 
of which bears the name of a character which Mdme. 
Patti has impersonated in the Imperial city on the 
Danube. The nineteen performances she has given 
there have brought in no less than 190,000 florins, 
or £17,300—a sum which must leave something for 
the manager as well as the artist. 





The annual Rose Show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society came off last Wednesday with great éclat. 
Notwithstanding the fearful state of the weather 
there was a numerous and fashionable gathering, 
who found solace for being restricted to the great 
conservatory. in the excellent music discoursed by 
the band of the Royal Engineers, including the 
overtures to “ Semiramide” and “ Oberon.” The 
flowers were magnificent, the larger proportion being 
contributed by Messrs. Paul of Waltham, though 
some of the smaller exhibitors sent excellent speci- 
mens, two conspicuous flowers from one of the 
Fulham nurseries attracting universal admiration. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians were present 
towards the close of the show. 





It is reported that Mr, John Brougham has 
received liberal offers from the Shah of Persia to 
open the new theatre at Ispahan, with his “ Poc# 
hontas ;” and that, in case he should go, Mr. 
Brougham will return vid Abyssinia, playing engage 
ments by the way. This seems to us a very 
report. Were it India instead of Persia, we could 
undexstand the use of Mr. Brougham’s presence; 
for Hyderabad among other places is to have a native 
theatre, as Sir Salar Jung is about to build a house, 
and maintain a company at his owa expense. 4% 
influence of the English theatre in Calcutta # 
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fostering a native theatre ; and Mr. Brougham might 
pave a chance in going out to teach the young 
Baboos how to act. But in Persia he would be as 
useless as at the Court of Ashantee itself. 





Let not proud Columbia imagine she enjoys a 
monopoly of the art of high-falutin criticism. We 
can imitate her noblest efforts with pretty close 
accuracy at this end of the world. Here is a 
specimen from this week’s ‘‘ Standard” apropos of 
the French plays and the enunciation of Mdme. 
Plessy- 

“The words of these long tirades, which it is such 
a secret to deliver, issue from her lips each instinct 
with a separate life and expression of their own, and 
might almost be likened to bees leaving the calyx 
of a flower each charged with its burden of pollen 
and honey—sense and sweetness.” 

Issuing from Mdme. Arnould Plessy’s calyx, the 
bees appear to have settled in that critic’s bonnet. 





The Moliére Jubilee which Paris is to honour next 
Monday will take place at the Théftre Italien and 
will occupy twelve days. In the saloon of the 
theatre has been established a Moliére museum, 
containing a number of objects which belonged to 
the illustrious playwright. Every evening one of 
his pieces will be produced, and will be preceded by 
a lecture, while ‘ Tartuffe’’ and “ Le Misanthrope” 
will be played with the costumes and mise-en-scéne 
of the period, including even the celebrated candle- 
snuffer, who, during the most interesting parts of 
the piece, used to come forward in days of yore to 
arrange the guttering lights. Every evening the 
representation will be given of an apropos play, 
entitled ‘La Mort de Moliére,” in four acts and 
seven tableaux. The building will be opened day 
and night for the whole time. 





The Figaro gives an anecdote of Hervé, the com- 
poser. He was very unsuccessful in a provincial 
town where he was giving representations. The 
second night there was scarcely one person present. 
The next day an announcement was posted that an 
amateur of the town would make his début in the 
piece of that evening; a crowded house was the re- 
sult. The piece ‘‘ Don Quirote,” was played amidst 
general inattention; the audience were thinking of 
the native amateur. About the last scene Sancho 
made his entrance on his proverbial donkey. The 
audience thinking they were to be taken in shouted 
loudly for the amateur. Hervé came forward with 
dignity, pointed to the beast, and said: ‘ You were 
promised the début of an amateur of the town, 
Behold him.” The curtain fell and the back door 
was used by the performers. 





We regret to have to announce the death of Dr. 
John Larkin Hopkins, which took place at Ventnor, 
in the Isle of Wight, on Friday evening, the 25th of 
April. Dr. J. L. Hopkins was born in 1820, and was 
in his fifty-third year at the time of his decease. 
His father held the position of first clarinet player 
in this country, and the musician whose death we 
deplore was himself a performer of no mean excellence 
onthe flute. John Larkin Hopkins was educated 
for some years as a chorister at Westminster Abbey, 
and became the organist of Rochester Cathedral in 
1844, remaining there for several years. He after- 
wards succeeded Dr. Walmisley as organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which position he held 
at the time of his decease. As the author of a great 
humber of chants and services for the church, 
and of some excellent glees and part music, he 
was widely known and esteemed, and personal 
knowledge of the man served to deepen the respect 
enforced by his compositions. 


One of the Paris minor theatres has brought out 
an extravaganza in five acts called ‘“‘ La Vie d'un 
homme tranquille.” The ‘ quiet man” in question 
is a country apothecary, Gerbinet, who owns a cat, 
and his good wife, tired of pussy’s thieving propen- 
sities, determines to poison it. The chemist over- 
hears the plot, and his disordered fancy causes him 
to think that a conspiracy is being hatched to kill 
him. When his wife prepares a bowl of cream with 


arsenic he gets ready another and puts into it a 
harmless narcotic, intending to change one for the 
other. By a laughable chain of circumstances, the 
cream containing the narcotic is served up for 
breakfast, while Gerbinet believes that the arsenic- 
ated mixture has formed part of the family meal. 
When, therefore, wife and children drop off to sleep 
Gerbinet believes himself to be a murderer, and his 
remorse and fear can be but faintly imagined. He 
flies from his native land, and, being shipwrecked, 
we find him fallen among a tribe of savages, where 
he becomes king, and is sent as ambassador to 
France, arriving at his shop just in time to prevent 
his wife marrying his head-boy. The theatre where 
this absurdity has been brought out is the Tour 
d’ Auvergne. 

An American art-journal commenting upon a pro- 
posal in these columns to extirpate organ-grinders by 
death or banishment, defends the existence of these 
torments as useful in dramatic criticism in affording 
a basisof comparison. ‘ How,” asks the writer “ are 
we to judge properly and understandingly of our 
orchestras, if we have no barrel-organs with which 
to compare them? How shall our singers and some 
of our actors be properly appreciated and duly com- 
mended when we are deprived of the possibility of 
rating them according as they approach or recede 
from the barbaric yawp of the vocal organ-grinder, 
or the grimaces and antics of the organistic monkey? 
The right of our proverbially blood-thirsty English 
friends to dispose of their tormentors as they may 
see fit, cannot be denied, but it may be doubted if 
they fully appreciate how deeply indebted they are 
to these as a point d’appui for their critical screeds.” 
Perhaps so. For as a matter of fact we have no 
orchestras, singers, or actors, bad enough to be 
compared, even in their worst moments, with an 
organ-grinder or organistic monkey. Ifwe had, and 
ventured so to compare them, there is in this country 
a very lively law of libel which the victims of com- 
parison would be sure to put in force. In this en- 
slaved country one is not allowed to calla man an 
unmitigated Judas because we object to his white 
hat, or a debased ruffian because he has lost a front 
tooth. Perhaps an American critic is at greater 
liberty: if so, we wish the Americans would take 
over our organ-grinders and turn them to abusive 
advantage; for they are of no use to us, not even 
for the purpose of vituperative comparison. 





A certain Dr. Willcox recently gave an organ con- 
cert at Bay City, Michigan, and the Saginawain gives 
a graphic account of it from which we make an 
extract : 


The evening of the concert found a crowded 
church, and the organ suffering fearfully in the 
tuner’s hands. To hear an organ tuned for the 
first time was not on the program, and the novelty 
of the thing took the people by surprise and by the 
ears. Tuning a hundred bagpipes would be sweet 
harmony compared to the torture we endured on the 
excruciating occasion. As each note was made to 
B natural it uttered beastly sounds. Now it was a 
pig in a bag, anon a wailing infant, a hog under a 
gate, two hogs under a gate, a donkey braying, 
a sucking pig after its mother, a peacock, a lion in 
the path of a mad bull, another baby, more pigs, 
now born twins, then a menagerie. After the 
organ was tuned and chaos came beautifully rendered 
on the organ, there was silence for a space, followed 
by the staggering announcement that Dr. Willcox 
had gone out to take refreshments. After silence 
had lasted an unreasonable space, the audience 
began to wonder where Dr. Willcox had gone for 
refreshments, and where he had taken them to. 
Too much of this sort of thing becoming mono- 
tonous, people began to get fidgety and ended by 
being indignant. Jones was sent to hunt up Dr. 
Willcox, then Smith was sent to hunt up Jones, after 
him went Robinson to find Smith, and so on until 
the audience began to get thin. At last the great 
Dr. Willcox came back smiling as if his great 
mission here had only been to accumulate a stock of 
smiles, but suddénly he smole a last smile, for he 
began to hear snakes and trembled lest he saw them, 
Then came cheers and an eager crowd of ears for 
music. The evening being rather fine for its age, 
the great organist was advised to give his ‘“‘ Storm” 
to allay the other storm, and curtail the program 
which was done, and the meeting dissolyed, wonder- 
ing by the way. 


From San Francisco comes a small sheet entitlod 
“ The Grizzly,” containing a piece of criticism upon 
the “ Polyglot Opera,” which is worthy to be put on 
record. Commencing with the remark, “we had 
thought that the insolence of the Polyglot Opera 
Troupe had reached its apex in the production of 
‘ Der Freischiitz’ without a tenor, and with a bur- 
lesque on the incantation scene, but we had yet to 
learn to what a dizzy height of presumption igno- 
rance and impudence can reach when combined ;” 
the talented writer follows it up by ingenuous speech 
of which the following is a good specimen: ‘Tho 
second act was cut out bodily, thereby depriving us 
of the chance of hearing whether Anna Elser could 


sing the music of Isabella or not. We givo her 


| the benefit of the doubt and say ‘ probably not.’” 


But it is in his general observations that this critic 
shines pre-eminent. No comments could do justice 
to his keen discrimination and acute perception, 
We therefore reproduce the latter part of his article. 


** The chorus was more like the yelling of Apache 
Indians in a war dance than anything musical, and 
the orchestra, between cuts, transpositions and bad 
conducting, was in a fog all the time. The lack of 
the oboe was remedied by the ingenious device, 
worthy of the Polyglot Opera and its conductor, of 
substituting a C clarinet, thereby replacing the 
pastoral melancholy of the former, a the screaming 
brilliancy of the latter, which, as all the world 
knows, is only fit for a military band. Truly, tho 
Herr Professor is a man of expedient, and capable 
of ‘sparring’ his way through the world. We per- 
ceive that he has dropped his fishing rod, and is 
now content with a wand of modest size. The mise 
en scéne was simply ludicrous; it is impossible to 
particularise enormities, where all was equally 
abominable; but we cannot refrain from noticing 
the poetic idea of laying the defunct nuns in their 
white shrouds, on the oudside of their tombs, where 
they looked like bundles of linen waiting for the 
wash. The languages used in the last outrage, were 
only French, Italian, German and Platt-Deutsch— 
a moderate allowance for the Polyglot Opera.” 





The remains of Macready were buried on Saturday 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, having been brought up 
to town from Cheltenham, where he died. An 
admirable simplicity characterised the funeral. 
Mr. Macready had left directions that the ceremony 
should be performed in the plainest and most 
unostentatious manner; and these commands were 
strictly carried out. The hearse and horses wero 
unprovided with feathers; only three mourning 
coaches followed the body, and there was but one 
private carriage. The mourners were his sons, Mr. 
Jonathan Macready and Master Cecil Neville 
Macready; the Rev. Mr. Spencer, Mr. William 
Spencer, the Rev. Mr. Bucknell (of Rugby), Mr. 
Lown (of Peckham), and the Rey. James Fleming, 
of Camden Chapel, Camberwell (intimate friends of 
Mr. Macready); Mr. John Forster, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Mr. Macready’s valet. The chapel 
was crowded, and large numbers who could not gain 
admission stood on the steps outside, or in the 
ground close by—among them Mr. Robert Browning. 
The crowd of actors, dramatic authors, and musicians 
numbered inter alios Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Creswick, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. 
Bridgman, Mr. Barnett, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Arthur 
Stirling, Mr. Forester, Mr. Nye Chart, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. Billington, Mr. Clarke (Strand Theatre), 
Mr. Horace Wigan, Mr. Leigh, Mr. Lunn (confi- 
dential theatrical attendant of Mr. Macready during 
his management at Covent Garden and Drury Lane), 
Mr. J. H, Cave, Miss Julia St. George, the Rev. Dr. 
H. Roberts, Mr. Dillon Croker, &c. The service 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Fleming, assisted by the 
Rey. Charles Stuart, chaplain of the Cemetery ; and 
after the body had been lowered into the vault 
beneath, and the final portion of the service had 
been read, Mr. Fleming, who is said to owe his 
oratorical power in the pulpit to the instruction of 
the deceased actor, delivered a most impressive 
funeral oration, dictated by the experience of a long 
personal friendship with the deceased. After the 
service the mourners descended the vault, and saw 
the coffin of the great actor deposited, in accordance 
with his often-expressed wish, on the right of his 
first wife, who—according to the mural tablet, on 
which a space is left, apparently for the deceased's 
own name—died Sept. 15th, 1852, 
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Mr. Dannreuther, on Tuesday last, gave his final 
lecture on the future of the drama. His peroration 
comprised tenets that few of his hearers would 
indorse, in respect to the German language and 
versification being best suited for lyrical music. 
Gluck, Rossini, Spontini, and Meyerbeer were of a 
different opinion. Indeed Gluck advocated French 
dramatic duosyllables for certain scenes of choral 
expressions—allons, chantons, fuyons, dc. 





THE ACTED ORATORIO. 


The great problem of the musical drama is clearly 
that of the acted oratorio, but by which we mean not 
such operatic aggregations as the Moisé of Rossini 
or the ‘' Prodigal Son” of Auber. All methods for 
mere sensation in music are used up, and it is plain 
there can be no progress, artistically speaking, 
whether opera be viewed from the Italian, or the 
German, or the French aspect. We want no theories 
to teach us advanced modes of emotional expression 
in dramatic music. We now find that Sebastian 
Bach can with one voice and three flutes do more 
towards making a healthy impression than Richard 
Wagoer and a band of a hundred instrumentalists. 
There is more human life in ten pages of Bach's 
dramatic music than is to be found in two hundred 
by Wagner. Look at the stale and wearisome stories 
upon which modern musical drama is now built. 
No one feels any real interest in the drama itself; 
the whole interest is concentrated on the singer. 
No one now goos to an off-night. But the heart of 
the nation is not to be held by mere singing. Itisthe 
songs which Mr. Sims Reeves gives us that so delight, 
and that afford him the opportunity of using his 
voice in the magnificent way he does. In vocal 
music possessing no absolute emotional interest, 
nothing short of the highest and most finished in- 
terpretation can gain ita permanent hearing. Vocal 
musio manifesting a moral end, such as oratorio 
songs and the like, is now so constantly and persis- 
tently reproduced that the public want is for some 
advance, some new thing. As the oratorio stands— 
a drama or imagined drama unacted—nothing more 
can be done with it than has been done. Why not 
then take up the acted sacred drama? No objection 
has beon made to the acting of the religious plays 
by Racine and Corneille; and why should the spoken 
sacred drama be permitted and the sung drama 
tabooed? The attempt might be made by turning 
certain of the religious legends to be found in the 
uncanonical Books of Scripture, and in this way 
accustoming the ears and eyes of the public to a 
quasi sort of religious entertainment. With this 
view we subjoin a legend, which has led many com- 
posers to touch as oratorio but none to attempt as 
acted musical drama. 

The Two Angels. 

In the times of Sennacherib and those of his 
father Enemessar, Satan was permitted to vex a 
certain family among the Israelitish captives living 
at Ecbatana in Media. Raguel, a captive of the 
tribe of Naphtali, was residing in the outskirts of 
Kebatana. He had a wife called Edna and an only 
daughter, of rare and exquisite beauty, named Sarah. 
Batan had sent one of his familiars named 
Asmodeus in the person of an humble dependent 
into this family. Asmodeus was transformed into 
a willing servitor and endowed with a handsome 
person. Sarah had many suitors among the Syrians, 
but all were rejected, as the parents ‘would not hear 
of any marriage save with one of their own people. 
Asmodeus was madly in love with this beautiful 
girl, a fact he sedulously concealed from his master 
and mistress and but delicately insinuated to the 
object of his affections. There was no lack of 
suitors among the Israclitish captives, and before 
she was fully sixteen years of age Sarah was married 
to one of her own tribe under circumstances that 
promised every possible happiness. The morn 
after the marriage the household were struck with 
horror at the sudden death of the bridegroom. It 
appeared no sooner had he got into bed than a heavy 
drowsiness fell upon him, leading to a deep sleep, 
and before the light of morning broke, the unhappy 
young man expired. After some time the parents 


of Sarah entertained a second application for her 
hand, and the lover appearing every way agreeable 
to the Ieraelitish maiden, another wedding took 
place, and with like results. No one seemed more 
concerned than Asmodeus, who had been much 
agitated while these courtships were going on and 
not a little distressed on the days of marriage. But 
no suspicion in any way attached to him, and his 
interest was set down to affection for the family in 
general and his solicitude for the happiness of his 
young mistress. The second death under such 
peculiar circumstances gave rise to much report, 
which was rendered more and more threatening by a 
third and a fourth eutting off in the same sudden 
and unexplainable way of two other bridegrooms, 
Although saspicion to some degree was clinging to 
the character of the bride, the strictest inquiries, the 
most searching examination, led to no charge, and 
the general opinion was that the lovely widow had 
been bewitched, and to seek her hand was simply to 
seek death. Notwithstanding all this, no less than 
threo other of her people were married to her in the 
full bloom and strength of young life, and of these 
three not one escaped. In fact Sarah had been 
married no less than seven times, and was at this 
time both maid and widow. Her own people had 
begun to spread distinct evil reports of her, and it 
was genorally reported she had strangled her seven 
lovers in some mysterious manner, while some said 
she had been gifted by supernatural agency with the 
power of drawing the life of her husbands by some 
mesmeric fashion in kissing them. Sarah herself had 
begun to suspect Asmodeus whom she had had 
oceasion to reprove for attentions rather more 
marked than became one in his position. He stood 
however so strong in the good opinion of Raguel and 
his wife, that mere surmise was of no avail, and 
Sarah was compelled t6 wait and watch. 

It was hopeless to expect another union among 
his people at Ecbatana, and Raguel, having a brother 
who had held some high appointment at the Court 
in the reign of Sennacherib, and a nephew who was 
cupbearer to King Sarchedonus the successor of King 
Sennacherib, wrote to him communicating the fact 
of his beautiful niece having been married and being 
now a widow, and that he was desirous of seeking a 
son-in-law from his relatives in Nineveh. Of the 
peculiar circumstances attending the marriages and 
their unusual number, Raguel held his peace. His 
brother’s name was Tobias, Tobit, or Tobi as he 
was generally called. He stood out among his tribe 
from his adherence to the faith of his forefathers 
and his repudiation of the worship of the heifer of 
Jeroboam. He abhorred the gods of the Baalim, 
and was ever found a constant attendant at the great 
feasts held in Jerusalem and a conscientious payer 
of first-fruits and all tenths of increase. He had 
married of his own kindred, and his wife Anna had 
brought him a son, now grown up and known as a 
worthy son of a much honoured father. In Nineveh 
a slave's life was cheap, and bowstringing an 
Israelite was with the Assyrians a daily pastime. 
Tobias, according to the pious custom of his people, 
was in the habit of burying these unfortunate 
victims, who were commonly cast out into some 
public place and left as food for dogs and birds of 
prey. This was a serious offence againt the law in 
Nineveh, and involved the culprit in the penalty of 
death. Tobias became a marked man, and after one 
of these buryings he was sought for to be put to 
death himself. He fled, but his goods were all taken 
from him and his house razed to the ground. He 
now lived in some out-of-the-way place, and the 
family was kept by the labours of Anna his wife, 
labours repaid by bare existence. Such was the state 





of things when there appeared a stranger on the 
scene, who was no other than Raphael one of the 
seven Archangels sent from heaven to alleviate all 
this misery. Tobias in his last errand of mercy to 
the dead had by an unfortunate accident become 
totally blind. The mission of Raphael was to aid 
in the restoration of sight to the blind, to counteract 
the malign influences of Asmodeus at Ecbatana, 
to free Sarah from his thraldom, and to marry her 
to her cousin the young Tobi, for she belonged to 
him by right of inheritance. The assistance of 





|Baphael had been secured in consequence of the 


many prayers of Tobias at Nineveh and Sarah at 
Ecbatana. 

The poverty of Tobias was great, and his needs 
pressing, and he determined on despatching his son 
to Gabael, another of his relatives residing at Rages, 
in Media, with whom some years before in his 
wealthy days Tobias had entrusted a sum of tey 
talents. Tobi desired a companion, and it wag 
agreed that his new friend Raphael should be hig 
fellow traveller. This was of great advantage, for 
Raphael, it would seem, not only well knew the 
road, but this branch of “the honest and good 
stock” of the sons of the great Samaias. After 
much good advice from the father and many tears 
shed on the part of the mother, Tobi accompanied 
by Raphael starts towards the Tigris, and at even. 
tide they reached this splendid river. Tobi when 
bathing was attacked by a huge fish, who would hayo 
devoured him but for the presence of his super- 
natural friend, with whom there was the singular 
peculiarity of never appearing either to eat or 
drink. In fact he stood before Tobi and all who 
beheld him as an eidolon of a man, or as he after. 
wards described it, as a vision of humanity. “ Ye 
did see me as a vision, and I now go up to Him 
that sent me,” And after saying this we aro told 
he suddenly disappeared, and ‘they saw him no 
more.” Under Raphael’s directions, Tobi obtained 
mastery over his enemy, drew him to land, and by 
the advice of Raphael took out his heart, liver, and 
gall. These were for subsequent emergencies, and 
meanwhile part of the fish, when roasted, supplied 
the eating traveller with an excellent and sub- 
stantial meal. : 

On the road to Ecbatana, Raphael tells Tobi that 
the heart and liver of the fish was a certain charm 
for driving out an evil’ spirit, and that the gall 
would be found,to be an unfailing cure for that 
particular blindness known as whiteness in the 
eyes—the disease the father Tobias suffered under. 
Raphael afterwards tells him the situation of Sarah 
and insists he must marry her in accordance with 
the Mosaic law. Tobi demurs; a wicked spirit, he 
says, loveth her, and is every way amiable to all around 
her except to those who would marry her. Hoe 
reminds Raphael that he is an only son, and that 
his death will bring both his father’s and mother’s 
life with sorrow to the grave, ‘for they have no 
other son to bury them.’’ Make no reckoning, 
rejoined the angel of this evil spirit, thou shalt be 
married to thy cousin this very night and there 
shall be no miscarriage at thy wedding. Rapbael 
then explains the nature of the defence that Tobi 
holds against the machinations of Asmodeus. He 
is ordered to burn incense to the Almighty when he 
and his bride enter the bridal chamber, and upon 
this incense he is to place a portion of the heart and 
liver of the fish. This would cause great smoke and 
offensive odour, of no harm to him and his bride, 
but would produce an immediate effect on the evil 
spirit and compel him to disappear. When, says 
Raphael the evil demon once smells the smoke he 
will flee away and never come again any more.” 

The sojourners find themselves in Ecbatana 
and comfortably lodged in the house of Raguel. 
Tobi is at once struck with the beauty of Sarah, and 
hints to Raphael that he should immediately open 
his case for him, and “ let the business be des- 
patched.” Raphael does so, and then Raguel tells 
his nephew fully and candidly what had happened. 
All this has no effect on Tobi, and so the two 
cousins are at once married, blessed, and the party 
sit down to eat. The marriage chamber is prepared, 
the mother and daughter shed many tears, and 
after supper Sarah retires and Tobi follows her. 
Asmodeus had concealed himself in a secret closet 
attached to the bridal chamber, unknown to any one 
but himself. Tobi immediately sets up his little 
altar, burns the incense and drops in the powdered 
heart and liver of the fish. A great stench and 
much smoke is made. Tobi and his bride kneel 
down and pray, and presently Asmodeus rushes out 
with a terrible choking noise and rapidly disappears. 
This event astonishes Sarah and satisfies Tobi. 
They offer mutual thanksgiving for this providential 
interference in behalf of the life of the bridegroom, 
and pass the night in peace. Early in the morning 
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Raguel gets up,'and with some of his household sets 
off to dig a grave for Tobi, for he feared ‘* he be also 
dead.” Edna the mother waits in anxiety, and at 
last despatches one of her maids to the bride- 
chamber that she may know whether Tobi be alive 
or not; and if dead ‘that we may bury him and no 
man know it.” The maid goes, opens the door, 
enters and finds them “both asleep.” She rushes 
down to Raguel, tells the joyful news, and Raguel 
pids his servants fill up the grave.” 

Tobi remains with his bride at Ecbatana, whilst 
Raphael with a servant and two camels journeys to 
Rages in Media, where he finds Gabael, obtains the 
ten talents, returns to Tobi, and all now, as merry 
as a marriage bell, set off to seek Nineveh and 
father Tobias and mother Anna. Raphael instructs 
Tobi in the method of curing his father’s blindness 
by means of the gall of the fish. On reaching his 
father’s house, whilst Tobias is stumbing and 
groping his way to find his son, Tobi runs and 
catches him in his arms, at the same time anointing 
his eyes as directed by Raphael. The cure is 
instantaneous, and the father exclaims : ‘‘ Blessed be 
Godand his holy name for ever : I see, my son Tobi.” 
Then follows great rejoicings, the news reaches the 
Assyrian Court, Achiacharus the king’s cup-bearer 
comes to them, and the wedding is kept with great 
joy for seven days. Tobias now calls to him 
Raphael and proposes to pay him for his great 
services to him and his son and family. Raphael 
discloses himself. He tells them that in consequence 
of their prayers and good deeds he had been sent 
to heal Tobias of his blindness, to circumvent the 
malice of Asmodeus, and to marry Sarah to her 
cousin. He reminds them oftheir piety, warns them 
to continue to fear God, and as an evidence of his 
supernatural being, calls to their minds the fact 
that during the whole time he had been with them 
he did neither eat nor drink. They fall down in 
fear and astonishment, and on rising found him 
gone. They saw him no more. Then they con- 
fessed the great and wonderful works of God, and 
gave Him thanks for the appearance of his Angel, 
and for the great benefits and mercies conferred 
upon them. 

Now in this legend—whatever may be the author- 
ity for its truth or the contrary—here is real drama: 
life, contrasts, connected action, dialogue, ensemble, 
the supernatural, the good, and the heroic. Com- 
pare this suggestive libretto with those of the 
“ Tannhéuser,” the ‘ Lohengrin,” the ‘ Fliegende 
Hollénder ’—what is the legendary and the super. 
natural in these incongruous monstrosities in com- 
parison with the simple, healthy, and honest tone 
of this legend of the Two Angels? The story 
satisfies the composer, who has to concentrate his 
powers upon some high object of human action 
leading to important result: the story must suit the 
capabilities and inclinations of the audience, and 
excite interest by its growth, its distress, its passion, 
its force, and its dénouement. All that ts required 
is to be found in this legend, and there is ample 
field for music. There is just enough of religion to 
touch humanity, and the exhibition of religious 
principles—the necessary elevation of idea and 
thought is a higher plane for music than the emotion 
wanted for the stark, staring absurdities of nine. 
tenths of the modern opera. We have done with 
Jate, the mainspring of the old classical drama, and 
4 return to the principles of the early sacred dramas 
of Italy and Spain, and those of our own country is 
to be preferred to attempting the popularization of 
the paroxysms of the worst passions united to tone 
Pictures incapable of intelligible solution. The 
present degraded state of the musical drama has 
destroyed the composer, and will destroy music as 
music. A wise and cautious attempt at the restora- 
tion of the real sacred drama—the acted oratorio— 
may arrest much evil and prove the occasion of 
infinite good. 








LEVELLING THE LEGITIMATE. 





The failure of the msthetic revival of “ Hamlet” 
at Sydenham will, we suppose, drive back for a time 
the hopes of those who counted on great things for 


Some months ago there was much earnest talk about 
a National Theatre to be founded by dilettanti pro- 
visionally, but with an ultimate eye to Mr. Lowe 
and a line in the Budget. The National Theatre 
scheme has, we fancy, subsided into tke modest 
attempt to present an intellectual performance of 
“ Hamlet” at the Crystal Palace; and this, though 
admirable in its scope, is too deficient practically to 
warrant any renewal of the effort yet awhile. Fora 
time, then, the minds of the Nationalists may 
slumber, or brood over their past failures. It is 
doubtful whether the present time is at all favour- 
able for a revival of the legitimate, even under the 
best auspices. Dramatic taste is just now in an 
epoch of transition. We have emerged from the 
clutches of sensationalism, and are on the high road 
to an appreciation of elevated art—indeed the poetic 
play has now a fair hold on public taste—such hold 
as would have been impossible six or seyen years 
ago. But we are not yet ripe for a restoration of 
the old tragic dynasty; and even if wo were, the 
pretenders to the crown are absent. When the 
Hour has come (to adopt a Lyttonian diction) the 
Man generally arrives. Before a great run upon 
Shakespeare and the old masters sets in, we may 
predict the rising of a great actor. The truth is, 
these high models are not to be tinkered into fashion 
by a respectable republic; it is an intellectual 
tyranny alone which can create them. Mr. Tom 
Taylor may deprecate the mounting of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
merely for the gratification of the actor who plays 
the Prince of Denmark ; but after all it is an over- 
mastering genius in that impersonator of the Prince 
of Denmark which gives ‘* Hamlet” its real value. 
Granted that such an actor is a despot, and eclipses 
the rest; granted that he seizes and annexes, like 
the despoiler he is, most of the interest which 
should be generally distributed. Still without him 
it is all poor work. The mechanism of the thing 
flags and halts, like a watch with a disordered main- 
spring, like a constitution with a weak heart. After 
all it is on these prominent figures that the literary 
interest of the masterpieces centre. One may cease 
to wonder at the necessity on the stage of a strong 
personal exponent of Hamlet; when one takes up the 
play of ‘* Hamlet” in the library. What is the whole 
drama apart from this figure? A planetary system 
without a central sun. It has been humorously said 
that Shakespeare wrote more bad parts than any 
other dramatist, and the charge has the truth 
which underlies many jests. His scene-plot, his 
procession of character, moves round one middle- 
point—and on the illustration of this central 
personage he has lavished his fullest and completest 
care. If other creations are also admirable, it is 
through the superfluous wealth of his genius which 
can scatter riches even as it passes on to its chief 
work. But the supremacy of the one creation is 
undeniable. Shakespeare, in his purely imagina- 
tive works, wrote one-part plays. In his historical 
works the interest suffers more division for obvious 
reasons ; but in pieces whereon his fame mainly 
rests—his ‘‘ Hamlet,” his ‘“* Macbeth,” his ‘ King 
Lear,” his ‘ Othello,” the fascination is personal, 
the object of the tragedy is to expound and illustrate 


pathos, its triumph or defeat; and to deny the 
autonomic rights of such parts is to ignore the 
spirit and purpose of the great dramatist. It will 
not suffice to entrust these parts to an inferior 
hand, or a purely respectable hand, and hope to 
* level up” to him as regards the general cast. The 
result is not the same at all. It is as though you 
removed the keystone from a bridge, and vowed it 
should not oceupy its old position. The materials 
are there, and you may build anything with them 
except a bridge, and that you will never build. 

Mr. Taylor denied the keystone, and hoped to 
make his bridge level—every part as strong as the 
other, like the one-horse shay in the American fable. 
But the dramatic shay broke down at once, unlike 
the legendary one which lasted a hundred years and 
then collapsed evenly all over. Mr. Taylor's notion 
of ‘* Hamlet”’ had the disadvantage of differing from 
Shakespeare's. Mr. Taylor thought Claudius, and 
Horatio, and Polonius, and Rosencranz every whit 





art through the patronage of the cultivated classes. 





as important in their way as the Prince Hamlet 


an individual character with its own passion or. 


— 


himself; and as long as you levelled these up in 
proportion as you levelled him down, you would 
attain the right average elevation, instead of an 
abrupt acclivity and a lot of hollows. So, however, 
thought not Shakespeare. A star Hamlet surrounded 
by mediocrities is a poor realisation of the play, but 
it comes nearer the poetic ideal than this common- 
wealth of respectabilities marshalled by a stage- 
manager. As a matter of fact Mr. Taylor merely 
shifted the autocracy. He would not let Hamlet 
dictate to the rest, but he dictated himself. Hoe 
replaced the despotism of a big actor by the des- 
potism of a big stage manager, and the subordinates 
remained still subordinate. Of the two however, 
we prefer tho self-assertiveness of a Kean, a 
Macready ; and the voice of public opinion will be 
found to go with us. 





LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTION IN 
AMUSEMENT. 





Three events this week strikingly illustrate tho 
futility of our legislative restrictions in amusement. 
On Monday the caricatures of Cabinet Ministers, for- 
bidden at the Court Theatre, were produced in a 
Liverpool play-house to the delight of a crowded 
audience and with the sanction indicated by the 
presence of the Chief Magistrate of the town. About 
the same time a performer of dangerous feats on the 
bicycle fell in Wolverhampton from a column forty 
feet high, and is said to have received “ frightful 
injuries.” On the evening of Monday Molidre'’s 
‘* Tartuffe” was produced in London and acted with 
all the original matter in a theatre where Dumas fils 
and Victorien Sardou, Emile Augier and De Girardin 
are forbidden by authority on the grounds of delicacy. 

Now these incidents speak for themselves when 
they are taken in connection with the fact that we 
have a State official who is supposed to regulate what 
amusements are good for us and what are not. One 
of two conclusions forces itself on the attention. 
Either that propriety and impropriety are decided 
according to locality, and that what is wrong in 
London is right in Liverpool; also that it is more 
reprehensible to soil the mind than break the neck; 
likewise that indelicacy is not indelicacy if it be two 
hundred years old. Or else that the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s authority is a mere windbag which people may 
openly explode a few miles out of London, or even 
slily puncture here at home while the stolid fune- 
tionary nods. About the ‘ Happy Land” business 
there cannot be two opinions. The Liverpool folks 
laugh at the Censor’s objection to any make-up. 
They keep on the right side of the hedge in speaking 
only the dialogue as licensed—in case of any legal 
difficulties; but they circulate a libretto in the 
theatre containing the expunged passages, while 
the forbidden makes-up are openly adopted. They 
do exactly what Miss Litton should have done 
—possibly what she would have done but that in 
London a Home Secretary rules Scotland Yard, and 
that Mr. Bruce had promised to help the Lord 
Chamberlain with a detachment of police if neces- 
sary. Miss Litton should have acquiesced in the 
objection to certain lines and struck them out; 
and as for the Censor’s objection to the costumes, 
she should have quietly replied that she saw no 
reason for his interference, and left him to his own 
resources. He does not license the Court Theatre, 
and could not therefore withdraw his license. He 
has no funds at his disposal to commence a prose- 
cution. He might have run to Mr. Bruce for the 
police to close the theatre violently; but a sharp 
lawyer would soon have stopped that illegal move. 
The Liverpool manager is acute enough to see the 
Censor’s ‘helplessness at that distance, where not 
even a policeman stands at the bidding of a member 

of the Government; and the result is an open 
defiance of the assertive yet powerless functionary. 
So much for the Censor’s position two hundred 
miles out of London. 

In Oxford-street an equally ridiculous explosion 
of censorial scruples has taken place. The master 
pieces of the Third Empire have been rigorously 
tabooed, as redolent of indecency in thought, plot, 
language or situation. But Moliére’s  Tartuffe,” 








with ite candid dialogue, its open allusions, its 
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by-no-means-questionable situation where the im- 
postor makes an attempt on the virtue of Elmire 
while the latter’s husband is a witness of the design, 
its interchange of prudery and plain-speaking when 
Tartuffe informs Dorine that the sight of her neck 
and shoulders offends him, and when Dorine gives 
Tartuf her opinion on the subject—all this and 
much more is openly represented, and not an 
official blush is raised. We do not say ‘‘ Tartuffe”’ 
should not be acted; we say that it is folly and 
inconsistency of the weakest class to permit 
‘* Tartuffe” and estop Augier and Emile de Girardin. 
Is the French drama to be fitted to that bed of 
Procrustes, a schoolmistress’s notion of propriety ? 
Then out with the sly wanton “ Tartuffe!” If 
you pass this, what straining at gnats is it to place 


on the Index Expurgatorius the dozen modern 
dramas which contain no incident, language or 


situation 
Moliére. 

As for the permission to break necks when it is 
forbidden to sully moral delicacy, we do not lay at 
the Chamberlain's door the fact that Leonati broke 
his bones in a dangerous feat, because the Chamber- 
lain could not have helped it. We merely instance 
this condition of the laws regulating amusement. 
Legislation looks closely after our souls, and is most 
particular about our blushes; while it imposes no 
restrictions upon any wild enthusiast qualifying 
himself for a hospital or a graveyard. The per- 
former must not mention a single word in public 
repellant to Mrs. Grundy ; but he may fling himself 
from a tower and be picked up a mass of blood and 
broken bones before the eyes of the merry-makers, 
and there is nobody to say nay. If on no other 
ground than this, the office of a Court regulator of 
amusements proclaims itself a mockery—useless in 
what it cannot do, nugatory in what it does. 


broader than what may be found in 





DR. HANS VON BULOW. 





We had been led to expect much from the per- 
formances of Dr. Hans von Biilow the son-in-law of 
the emperor of pianists—Franz Lizst— abbé and 
Bohemian artist and monk; nor have we been 
disappointed. Biilow is somewhat more than the 
artist, seeing that he is one of the leaders of the new 
philosophy in musical art, and one, perhaps the best 
and most sensible of the party ; putting his creed— 


that of the boundless emotional expression of mugic | 


—to a good use. 
expression. 


He limits the term to the right 
The “ recitals’? he calls his concerts 
should rather be termed ‘‘ conversations ’—conver- 
sations between him and his piano—a sympathetic 
introspection between the two—artist and instru- 
ment—of the possible and probable meanings of 
Sebastian Bach, the spirit of Beethoven, the fairy 
play of Chopin. With the music of Liszt, the 
metamorphosis is perfect—the son plays as did the 
pire. 

There was special attendance on Monday morn- 
ing at St. James's Hall: all who could play the piano 
and all who could not, gave up their engagements 
to witness the recital of a program of peculiar 
interest by Dr. Biilow. In his own country he has 
we believe no competitor, for our English pianists 
never travel so far as the capital of Germany in 
their characters of concerto performers. The fame 
of Biilow had preceded his advent here. Liszt holds 
him in high esteem, and as a poet on his instrument 
considers him a most worthy son and fellow-labourer 
in the good cause. With Lizst, Jaell, and Lubeck, 
Biilow has assisted in the dissemination of the 
Wagner ‘‘ gems,” and his piano pieces when heard 
have always elicited the warmest expressions of 
approval, 

The pianoforte as an executive instrument has 
been used up. No more can be done upon it than 
has been done, unless new powers and appliances be 
assigned to it. Advance in mechanism is im- 
possible: no man living, or yet to live, will in mere 
execution transcend Liszt, Thalberg or Mendelssohn. 
But these three great artists represent three great 
schools, and in fact only themselves. There is no 
double of any greatman. The mind, the mad mind, 
the burning idealism of the individual genius forbids 
that. There were not many imitators of Lisat those 

















of Thalberg were hundredfold—but there were never 
two Thalbergs. The Mendelssohnian race is to be 
counted by thousands and thousands—but there is 
no Felix Mendelssohn living, nor ever will there be. 
Antoine Rubinstein, a giant on his instrument, and 
therefore a mark for those who have a craving for 
misrepresentation and a passion for blundering—may 
justly be considered as having made a progress in 
pianoforte playing in one rather important feature, 
but of sufficient consideration to mark a new school, 
and his idealistic enthusiasm if it compels the accla- 
mations of his audience will scarcely bear the calm 
scrutiny of the veteran artist or philosopher. 

Dr. Biilow is no imitator, he is a prodigiously 
grand player in his own honest, true way. In 
simple way, quiet dress, and with expectant sympathy, 
he comes before his company, makes his hasty bow, 
sits down, and in a moment we are in a stream of 
harmony. The concert on Monday opened with 
Beethoven's Sonatain E flat, Op. 33. Melodyis with 
Biilow the all of music, and this you hear in one 
unbroken flow, the harmonic accompaniment being 
kept under in a manner to which we are unaccus- 
tomed. The performer was evidently not at ease 
with our English piano when first starting off, but 
the two soon got better acquainted, and the audience 
being forgotten they talked, so to say, over this 
glorious sonata, staying here and there to dwell on 
the pet points, now whispering, chattering and 
chirruping, and finally getting up to a ringing 
clatter of harmonies. In everything he does the 
mechanism is perfect, and cannot be better done. 
But it is the mental conception, the fully-conceived 
ideal, that marks Dr. Biilow as the one man, the 
sole head of a tribe. Debate upon isolated render- 
ings, or specific new readings, is mere idle waste of 
words. When the sonata is done we know a new 
thing has been created. It has been Malibran over 
again with the thread-bare Gliick aria. 

There are those who play Beethoven in accordance 
with his notes, the records of what he said; others 
again according to what they think Beethoven ought 
to have said, and these are dangerous fellows. A 
third set play Beethoven in faithful adherence to the 
symbols of the great master, but with such emotional 
expression as they imagine is consistent with the 
mind of the composer, and his intention in each 
particular movement. Biilow belongs to the latter 
class, true to Beethoven, true to himself. 

The second Sonata of Beethoven—Op. 110 in A 
flat—the connecting link of contrapuntal art with 
new form and modern harmony and definite dramatic 
expression was given with intense truth and won- 
derful colour. The special pianists in the room 
were in ecstacies, for each movement was rendered 
to perfection. It is nearly forty years ago since the 
Grand Prelude or Fugue of Sebastian Bach in B 
natural minor for the big organ with pedals was first 
played in this country. The first pedal fugue of tho 
great tone-master ever heard in England was played 
by Dr. Crotch just fifty-five years ago at one of his 
lectures at the Surrey Literary Institution. Now 
Dr. Biilow opens the door for the pedal music of 
Bach to the pianists. The Prelude was given with 
deep feeling, and the sustentation of tone was most 
remarkable. Everything was clear in its turn, soft, 
tender, languishing, bold and energetic. The fugue 
was if anything a shade too slow, and we missed the 
staccato, which to hold off until the entry of the 
third subject we think might raise a question. But 
the movement was given with a superabundance of 
life, and wonderfully plastic is this contrapuntal 
communing of the Leipsic Cantor. With Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Carnival”’ the playing was better than the 
composition. We dislike music which is always 
beginning and never going on. 

Chopin never had a better interpreter of his music 
than Dr. Biilow. The Notturno in G (No.2, Op. 37) 
was presented in a way that must have cost a life- 
time. It was chained silence, and at its close the 
performance was acknowledged with rapture. Nor 
were the Impromptu, the Tarantella, the Waltz less 
effective. Here the head upon the shoulders and 
the willing fingers did miracles. 

Dr. Biilow can throw a ravishing charm upon his 
father-in-law’s music. The Venetian Canzonet and 
the Neapolitan Saltarello, both marvellous pieces of 





piano music, and proclaiming Liszt the father of all 








present pianists, were given in the finest form, and 
brought to triumphant close a concert which had 
kept to his seat until the last chord had been struck 
almost any known pianist in the metropolis. Dr, 
Biilow plays without book; his memory is mira. 
culous. In this respect he is like his father-in-law 
who it is reported can play from sunrise to sunset 
without stay, and recite any one of the classical 
composers’ doings chronologically—give out the 
three styles of Beethoven between breakfast and 
dinner. It is this perfect mastery over the master 
that sheds such lustrous individuality over his per. 
formances. 





FRENCH PLAYS AND THE CENSOR. 





To tHe Epiror. 

Sir,—We owe too much gratitude to the English 
public not to bow respectfully to the laws of the 
country which offers us hospitality. But our 
conscience compels us to bring to the notice of 
our kind patrons the efforts made to set before 
them, together with the first Parisian artists, the 
works of the masters of modern dramatic art. 

We should be much obliged if you would find 
space in the columns of your valuable journal for 
the following correspondence. 

Accept sir, with our thanks the assurance, &e, &c. 

E. Vaunay. 


Avexis Pirron. 
Princess’s Theatre, London, May 5. 





Messrs. Valnay and Pitron to W. B. Donne, Esq. 
Princess’s Theatre, 30th April, 1873. 

Sir,—We are really much embarrassed. When 
we submit to you for examination the sober works 
of Alexandre Dumas the Younger, Emile Augierand 
other writers of undeniable worth, the authority to 
perform these works is refused us. When to our 
deep regret we are forced to seek a repertory in the 
more or less vulgar productions of the second-class 
theatres, you equally prohibit the greater part of 
the pieces which we lay before you. 

‘Scandal to be avoided,” you tell us regarding 
the works of the modern masters; ‘‘ Scandal to be 
prevented,” you reply regarding the pieces which 
rely chiefly on gaiety. Always scandal. 

The matter not only concerns the prosperity of 
our undertaking, but involves a question of dignity. 
We dislike to seem voluntarily to fail in our mission, 
which is rather to set before the public a living course 
of dramatic literature than to amuse them with an 
exhibition of unimportant jocularities. Our audi- 
ence, as you know, is composed of the better and 
cultured classes of English society and the foreign 
element; are these to be refused the enjoyment of 
literary feasts permitted to the inhabitants of every 
capital in civilised Europe? 

We wish to be enlightened respecting the position 
in which we are placed, and beg of you to be good 
enough to re-peruse and sanction the following pieces 
herewith sent :—‘ La Princesse Georges,” ‘ Le Demi- 
monde,” ‘La Gueule du Loup.” In Paris we are 
permitted to applaud eminent artists in the works of 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Alfieri and Sheridan: shall it 
be forbidden us to present to the London public, 
whose kindly sympathy we desire to retain, such 
French comedians as Mesdames Arnould Plesay, 
Desclée, Marie Laurent, and many others, in the 
works of Dumas fils, Emile Augier, Léon Laya, Emile 
de Girardin, Sardou? We venture to hope, Sir, that 
you will favourably receive our request, and beg you 
to receive the assurance, &c. &c. 

E. Vaunay. 
Aurxis Prrnox. 





W. B. Donne, Esq., to Messrs. Valnay and Pitron. 
40, Weymouth Street, W., May 1, 1873. 
Mr. Donne presents his compliments to MM. 
Valnay and Pitron, and begs to inform them that he 
has forwarded their letter to the Lord Chamberlain. 
The brochures of ‘ Le Demi-monde,” ‘ La Prin- 
cesse Georges,” and “* La Gueule du Loup” received 
with the letter.” 





W. B. Donne, Esq., to Messrs. Valnay and Pitron. 
Lord Chamberlain's Office, 
St. James’s Palace, May 5, 1878. 
Mr. Donne presents his compliments to MM. 
Valnay and Pitron, and is now able to inform them 
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” that the Lord Chamberlain sees no. reason for 


departing from his former decision about the pieces 
entitled “ Le Demi-monde,” “ La Princesse Georges,” 
and “La Gueule du Loup.” 








ITALY. 





Mixan, April 27th. 

With a second performance of ‘“ Viola Pisani” 
she unfortunate season at the Teatro alla Scala 
closed on Wednesday, the 9th inst. The manage- 
ment has sustained a severe loss, and has not even 
the satisfaction of having been successful in its 
choice of operas and artists. 

The opening opera, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” has only been 
half successful, not from any want of merit in the 
opera itself, but its ensemble was by no means good. 
The part of the protagonista was sung by Signor 
Campanini, who, however he may be esteemed in 
England, is not here considered qualified for the 
important post of tenore d'obbligo at the Scala. 
Signora Krauss was a very fair Queen of Spain, but 
did not make as much effect in the part as was to 
be expected from her. The baritone Maurel was 
perfectly suited in the part of Don Sallustio, but one 
swallow cannot make a summer any more than one 
artist can ensure the cOmplete success of any opera. 
The only genuine success of the season was that of 
“Roberto il Diavolo.” In this opera every one was 
well-placed, and the tenor Bulterini, who within the 
last two or three years has made great strides on the 
road to. perfection, created a real furore in the part 
of Roberto. The remaining operas, the ‘ Fosca”’ of 
Gomez, ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and * Viola Pisani,” failed in 
consequence of their natural defects and not from 
the inability of the artists who represented them. 
Let us hope that the Impresa will be more successful 
next carnival in its choice of artists and operas. 

On Saturday last the season at the Dal Verme 
opened with Ponchielli’s ‘* Promessi Sposi.” This 
splendid work has created a still more profound 
sensation on its reproduction than it did in the 
autumn when given for the first time. There isa 
charm in this music, at once so touching and so 
truthfully dramatic, which immediately impresses 
even an indifferent hearer, and increases as one 
becomes more familiar with it. Genius, backed up 
by profound study, is evident from the overture to the 
final scene inthe opera. To mention the beauties of 
this opera would be to make a complete list of the 
pieces, As you will have an opportunity of hearing this 
music very shortly in London it is unnecessary that 
I should do more than speak of its execution. This 
isnot as perfect as it might be. The Lucia isa 
young Spanish girl, Signorina Moreno, who possesses 
agood voice and some intelligence, but she is too 
cold, and one misses the impassioned singing and 
perfect identification with the character evinced by 
Signora Brambilla, who was the former Lucia. In 
Mr. Arthur Byron we have a most valuable Renzo. 
The part could hardly have suited him better had it 
been expressly written for him. -It is a very high 
one, and requires delicate yet impassioned singing, 
and Mr. Byron possesses every requisite for the 
execution of such music. The public shows its 
appreciation of Mr. Byron’s exceptional voice and 
ability by applauding him warmly every evening. 
But if Mr. Byron is well suited, not so is M. Barré, 
whose voice is not sufficiently robust for the efficient 
rendering of the music allotted to him, and his 
elegant appearance does not recall the robust tyrant 
Don Rodrigo as described by Manzoni. M. Barré 
possesses no common order of ability, but he should 
eschew parts so highly dramatic as that of Don 
Rodrigo. Signora Boulani Dini, La Signora di 
Monza, does well and is appreciated. The part of 
Fra Cristoforo, sustained in the autumn by Junca, 
18 now given to Attry, who makes his rentrée after 
an enforced retirement of two years or more, having 
completely recovered his voice. Attry is a great 
artist in parts of a certain kind, but the part of the 
good old monk is not suited to him. So much for 
the Principal singers. The orchestra, directed by 
Signor Krihon, goes splendidly. Each individual 
member seems animated by an earnest desire to do 
his best, and the director, with the ability of a con- 
simmate artist, brings into relief every single beauty 
of the opera. The chorus, too, sing with a good will 
and carefulness most rare amongst the ladies and 
gentlemen forming that branch of the profession. 

P The next opera of the season will be the “ Saffo” 
by Sienc after which ‘will come “ Faust,’’ executed 
Aldi, ignora Spezia-Aldighieri, Mr. Byron, Signor 
dighieri, and M. Attry. 
a oo powerful company is engaged this season, 
for ; ‘. us hope that the management will be rewarded 
its enterprise. Amongst others we believe the 


management is in treaty with Miss Anne Crane, a 
oe American lady, who at Messina and Catania 

bth one more than well in her recent engagements 

8 ke ose places, and still more recently has created 

4 nsation at Salerno in the “‘ Macbeth” of Verdi, 

bei representation of the character of Lady Macbeth 
Dg Bald to be most striking, 


Now Ready. Second: Editjon. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all tho 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. ° 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due ewphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. , 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d, 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great nconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from ** The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REY. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES,. 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London; J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Bauare ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden, 
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J ; B. CRAMER & CO’s 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 128, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


*,.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

GOD os kia us avs 405s 40 6008 e020 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 e 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ee eee Siete dns 18 o 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ..... ees Sa 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 9 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ” 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 ” 


5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ ts 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccscccccces - 38 9 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXEEA) cnccreccccecce vsenne ae Ps 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

Ces Feed Cte nctbeue oe wa 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) ......s.000 Pecbvedep 60 és 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 " 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell............ 40 - 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........4. 45 * 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 i 
9d.—Kight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 an 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 i. 
Of.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 “ 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Date, BIGWGE, 00 00.6040%00000 100 ™ 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ........ covcee 288 7” 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
«” Nos, 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


BELFAST, 


J. B. CRAMER & Cos 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 53, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83. 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wina 
Regulator. 
No. 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops, 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £277. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
° Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
‘WALNUT, £55, 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour- ' 
Hautbois, Expression. don, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette, Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





£42 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











ttle Maid of Arcade ......cesscecsceccesccessseveres £0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat,,.. 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave.,..sepeceseeeccsrevevepeceseseveese 4 0 
Oht ma Charmante (French Song) .,....sssseeeverseee # 0 
Oh | Della MIA ss sececeseeererececeneeeeecerssesgeseces 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ..........+. 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cs..s.sss008 4 0 
Oft I wander, (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .,,....... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ....... 40 


London ; J. B, Caamur & Co., Rogent-street, W. 


Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 


_ 





_ 


Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 

The Fairy AMSWET ..ccesescccerseecccccccesececescnses 40 

Wor BMATS ! ccccvcccccvecccoce op cece cecccesccecsceeeee 4 0 
London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





— 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


-_- 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdo 40 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............ese008 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 





IO ooo 6.5. ste vc ddndeeesesecuncecsssteesetescesese 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .. ....secesecccceees 4 
Thoughts !...c.ccccccccccccceece 4 
Bpirit LOVE .. wccccrecccscccevccvecccccccccccesccccscs & 
THE os scaschcn abet er bsdeeaterbeees ccaysoneee sees. At 

4 

4 


— 





GE EOS be cocks} onawah eens a siebabesnues tent aeee 
seeece oe es Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
Iondon: J. B. Caamze & Co., Regent-street, W. 


Friends .... 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....0ss.0+0..+5 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......+.++0-- ’ » 40 


London; J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W, F, TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star .... cesses sseeee 8 0 
STE EAE ER Ae Ee ER 
O list to the Song-bird ........+0085 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J. B. Cramun & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &o, 


The Reindeer Bells, Song, (Baritone) GARTRI Tee 








8 0 

Queen of Beauty, Song. (Tenor) ...+......sseeeeeeee 3B 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duct. (Mezzo-Soprano 
cyuie, |, fo BS A eee Ci etRO pt pinging 5°" 
Wer over amd Cor Ag 0 60.00 cs os.0000 00 0000 00 convcncvepscen 6.0 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.)....scsesesesetececessscsesens & 0 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-strect, W. 

Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 

Twenty-five Stamps. 

L4 MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 

by JOHN RHODES, 


Loaion: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 


—_— 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
WYLanp WELL. ATale. By CO. A. M. W., 
yr of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&., Wo. 
London; J, T, Hayes, Lyall- Eaton- , 5. W.5 and 4, 
; Lyall-place, mn ee an 





SSE 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 


—— 
———— 





. . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third a Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth 1 Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 


Sixth » armoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couxarp, 
Tnanp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS. 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnamens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO,, Moorgate Street, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wast Srrezzt, ¢& Western Roap, Briauton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


LIST OF 





GUINEVERE! (In 0, D & E Flat.) (Sung. by Mdlle. Titiens) 
Antuur §. SuLLIVAN 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE ....cccccccecs ...-Arntuur 8, SuLLIVAN 

OH! MA CHARMANTE (InC & DFilat.) (French Song) Anruur 8. 

SULLIVAN 

OH! BELLA MIA (Italian Version) .......... Artuur 8, SULLIVAN 

po OR Pe ar oes er Opoarpo BARRI 
“Heaven watch between thee and me when we are absent one from another.” 

MURMURING STREAMLETS.................. Opoarpo Barri 


ALONE FOR EVER (In D and F) (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) 
Opoarpo Barri 


FAIRY ANSWER. (In F and EF’ Flat).............. Opoarpo Barri 
0 RE AR ee ree a F Virointa GABRIEL 
THE CHOICE, (in E flatand G) ............000- Vircinia GaBRIEL 
CARRE va. on'b 66 d0b nb 1066 Cd Cede seeeeees VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
SPIRIT LOWE |. « «0.0 0:05 cadic caesiWe eens ds Siw ofe 6 VinGiniA GABRIEL 
TWILIGHT § .wdcleawees Oy ovecde seeeseceeeeees VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
EE GEE, 6.0.0 ck dade dab keeecenamtea ns VinoiniA GABRIEL 
FRIENDS! (Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda- Pyne). .. VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
MY WHITE ROSE (In G&B flat) .............08, Louisa Gray 
LE JOUR DE FETE (French Song) (In B flat & C.)..Loursa Gray 
THE VILUGAGE FETE .......ce0..+. $eaeee ve «cle Lovisa Gray 
FORGOTTEN, (in E flatand G) ........ Gaeccccceess Louisa Gray 
UNDER THE. CLIFFS. Ballad .....cé,.ctecsece’s Louisa Gray 
eS Se rer re Louisa Gray 
BEE OLD ee eb obkvedoes ckpwescckecctosscSec Louisa Gray 
THE NIGHT CLOSES 0’ LS aks 6 Bde seed baunne Miss Pui.p 
MAPPER ee Pietrer ees es to Samet a eh ainssce-oa0-e8 +++» Miss Pap 
ONLE FO eee ahah clok Jc }censes 6c vcccc cc cavves »»- FRANZ ABT 


I ONCE HAD A SWEET LITTLE DOLL, (in B flat and G) 
A.rrepD PLUMPTON 
THE TROOPER. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....ALrrEp Piumpron 


THE WANDERERS, (Sung by Miss Elton)...... Atrrep PLuMPToN 
BESIDE THE OLD CORN MILL................ HENRY SMART 
FOR EVER, AND FOR AYE!........... eeeeeee HENRY SMART 
THE REINDEER BELLS. Song........+0.......HENRY SMART 
Ee Ge RE Ue 6 ck chnenctinnssancasesscets Henry SMart 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. Duet. (Mezzo- Soprano 
and Tenor) ...... Cope gecccracceeesoccovcccoces Henry Smart 
EVENTIDE. (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor) ....Henry Smarr 
ON A DEWY SUMMER EVENING............. ...-Mrs. Harvey 
SONG OF THE WATER-NYMPHS ........0+...... Mrs. Harvey 
MAYING...... copegecieienes sees erccdecccece ceeece Mrs. Harvey 
I'M FAITHFUL TO READ bcccccvevscedesercetet Mrs. Harvey 
THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER.......... EOP OL LES: T. Hatiey 
THE EARLY LEAFLET (French and English words)..G. Lzrort 
WAYWARD WIND (New Edition) ....... ees eceeeees F. Breroer 
DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR.............. F. Brercer 
THE FLOWER AND THE STAR .............. W. F. Taytor 
DAMASK ROSES ........ceeees Sb esccccccsdcone We Be SAMAR 
O LIST TO THE SONG-BIRD............000- ..W. F. Taytor 
THE DOVE AND THE MAIDEN, From the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
OFrFENBACH 


THE DREAM VOYAGE, FROM “LES BAVARDS.”..Orrennacu 
GODINETTE’S LESSON ......++..++...dittd........OBFENBACH 
IN THE SOUTH, “C’EST L’ESPAGNE,” ditto. French and 

English words. (Sung by Mdme Trebelli-Bettini.) ..Orrznbacu 
3 RAR SO Se BIO UES 0 oad b00s ch ho ttene scat Giovanni ScoNncra 
THE LAST LOOK ....ccecccccctececeeseseesks D. GUGLIELMO 
TOLIBT. Vela :ccccecececies ececccceceeeccccecks De GUGIABEMO 
WHEN WE ARE PARTED ........2.000000+.0- BEUMENTHAL. 
MY QUEEN. (InDandBE).......... 06 (henaten as J. BLUMENTHAL 
ELISE *eGeer 990.0 ebeedens secccececceccse OQ BLockuny, Jun. 


w Vocal Music 
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MY DREAMS ......... ceeeecccccescseees JOHN Biocenter, Jun, 
Wee OGL AT GRA .n i psccucspatotecsset Joun Buockzey, Jun, 
O RIVER, RUN FAR, (‘‘ FORSAKEN ”) ...Joun Buocxrey, Jun. 
Weer MO MORE... o.dsc0s.cdte datenas aces Auice Mary Surra 
LOVE AND PEAR ...: i ccc vervidieesve’ Je Anice Mary Sarr 
WEST WIND, 0! WEST WIND!:..... 0i..6%.. Auice Mary Suir 
THE FIRST SNOWFALL ...ccccceveeccicss Autice Mary Sarr 
THE LAST FOOTPALL .... cc ccececceveses Aurce Mary Smira 
NONE WILL BE NIGH TO HEAR.......... Auice Mary Sairn 
AGT BON SE AGP 0. ca dvcnccceeests gecegeves ...E. Reyiorr 
I'M A FORESTER FREE. (Sung by Signor Foli) ..E. Reynorr 
A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. (Song—Waltz)........ «e+. A. Mey 
DEEP IN THE DELL (Sung at Crystal Palace) W. H. Monrcomery 
Tee? GUM «oii specadecches bau share ionic ..C. W. Smira 
DREAMS OF HOME (in B and D flat) ...esceescvece E. L. Howe 


EVER THERE! Sacred Song. Written and Composed by Lixner 
FAIRIES’ FLIGHT. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....C. Horn 
HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK ......Lionzn H. Benson 


THE HAUNTING ATRBAIN . .,..cccacccscccceneccdeces Tu. Maas 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. ... . os pdc ocecis ceeivitien ree aula Sms A. Ramo 
I STROLLED ONE SUMMER.EVENING. Written and Com- 

posed by ANNIE E/DMONDS......+eseee0. CoWe eens ceee’s erences 
MY SWEET ANNETTE. (Illustrated with » portrait, of Mdme. 

Mombela) ....ccccecccscceceseede cocceecceteeeseeA, LEBEAU 
PEACE, IT IS I! Sacred WORE i ccscces Wate 0e'ss ~.J. P. Kyicur 
SHE SLEEPS! ..nccc ec etisseeee sede desdelecceteve J. F. Supson 


YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. (Sung by Mr. Whitney) A RanpuccER 





NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS, &c. 


NON AMARE]!...........- tine er enpeonsececeae ..-Opoarpo Barri 
AL CHIARO DI LUNA (in F ond G flat) ......«.Fabro Campana 
LIESULE .ccccccccccccccceswoccconscccsivess socck ABIO OAMPANA 
IL PELLEGRINO(Aria) sqanevaesveventens tute Atronso RENDANO 
AMOR PER GIOCO........ ness osaeeebhesese -+.+-G. Muratont 
MANCAR DI FEDE....:........... coccocceses --G. Muratori 
TOUJOURS L’AIMER (French Song). ee eeedeeeeeed+ BLUMENTHAL 
IL PELLEGRINO (Duetto)..........+-6- ---.+-AtFonso Renpano . 
FOROSETTA “VISPA SON GENTILE” (Gn G and B fiat) 
(Sung by Mdme. TOM. co enconton<aunuivwaite ..Lurier ARpITI 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN (Sung by Mdme. Nilsson) ~ »Luier ArpITI 
LA. POVERA ...csseose decvwssetcs’e séeweeeeevees'esLUIG! ARDITI 
MI COMPIANGI, O GIOVINETTO .............+.Lurer ARpiTI 
LE “CAVALIER NOIR. (French Song)...... «eee LUIGr ARDITI 


LA FARFALLA, “ LE PAPILLON.” Canzone. (Sung by 1 ale. 
Marie Marimon). French-and Italian words ........A. 
LA MIA BUONA ANNETTA, “* MA MIE ANNETTE” (Sung yy 
Mdme. Monbelli). French and Italian words, ...... A. Lesrau 
VALSE LEGERE. (French Words) ........sssseeeeeees A Mey. 
LE JOUR DE FETE...... coccevccccccccccccse colOUIBA GRAZ 
CHIO NON T’AMI.......... cagiebecverccces seeeeceeeeA. ROMILI 
LW’EBREZZA. Valse. (Dedicated to Malle. Lucca)......A. Romi 
AL LIDO ..ccccccscesscces obed eee rccenecevouec sot ole OMNI 
NENNA ...cccceccccieccccescacns Se see Feces se -.++eK'. Bononpt 
VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA..........0seeeeeeeeeF. Bonoupt 
LA DANZA ccccccccccccccccccssepessseccceses $e an Bonoupi 
SI T’AMAVA. (Sung by Signor Bonacieb) SETS Ted «.G. SAaNDRINI 
GIULETTA,. Valse ....cccceecerercvenseceers P. D. GuerrEenmo 
NOTTE E GIORNO .......eceeseeseeeeeees+bs D, GUGLIELMO 
IL MESSAGGERO ...4......- secccceeeesseeeeks D, GUGLIELMO 
L'ANGE ET L'ENFANT (French Song) .......-Amitce Mary Suita 


THE SONGS OF WALES. Enrrap sy JOHN ‘THOMAS: 


(IN MONTHLY PARTS) _ 


Parts 1, 2, and 3, Now Ready 


Se ee ONE SHILLING EACH. 





LONDON ! aye 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, 


REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, isd LITTLE, MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





fice of Swirt & Con * 6, King-street aforesaid,—Friday, May 0h, 1s 
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